






















Five individuals tell you their stories... 

Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they are. 
What unites them is their creativity, passion and integrity. 
Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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^ Psycho what?. Freud would know . It’s a cult when 
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"The [Zaishu project's] first principle is participation, the second is creativity, the third is sustainability and the fourth is 
evolution. Those four principles don't say that it has to be a plywood box or even that it has to be artwork." 
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"I often used to read things, song lyrics particularly, and go, "That's so great, I wish I'd written that." So that's how I want 
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PS. Hope you find the world’s first ‘mookmark’ a handy addition! It’d make 
a good gift tag too with a subscription (shameless plug, but they do make 
great presents, and it is nearing that time...) 
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Where birds of a feather flock together 

They actually live to be happy. They live to live” Gabriel Scarvelli Issue 4 

“I really wondered if it was my ego speaking to go forth and not my intuition” Steven Blaess Issue 3 


Once you are committed to something, and really committed, things materialize magically to support you in that journey” Justin Abrahams, Issue 1 

“From the first moment we exchanged product for money, it was about the intelligence of the individual” Suzanne Santos, Issue 3 

“I was really just trying to create a lifestyle around my passions” Rachel Bending Issue 4 


“There is no shortage of good ideas” Tim Pethick Issue 1 

“I f e lt I had a duty as a citizen of Australia, and indeed of the world, to do my bit Kirsty Sword Gusmao, Issue 1 

Carry on the conversation at www.dumbofeather.com 

-You very much creel, your own reality, and in drat there's this incredible sense of empowerment"^* Heath. ,»c 1 

Discussion forum now online 








“What are they up to now...?” 
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Dean Manning [Issue 1] 

Dean has recently formed a new band called Holidays on 
Ice with Angie Hart (Frente, Splendid) and Naomi Radom 
(Coda). Their debut album is Playing Boyfriends and Girlfriends 
- it’s like a trippy sleigh ride, www.holidaysonice.com 




How- that painting came 
about was that it was just an 
off-hand comment, I overheard 
on a bus someone say, 

“Oh, she’s not 
sufficiently bloody 
minded enough to 
do that”. 


Jenny Watson [Issue 2] 

Jenny has recendv collaborated with Third Drawer Down on 
a range of lapkins... bound to be gorgeous. Check out www. 
thirddrawerdown.com and the article on page 81 of this issue. 
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Rachel Bending [Issue 4] 

Rach has done it again. The clothing range that she talked 
about in her interview' made of one-off vintage fabrics is now 
a reality — check it out at www.slingfings.com 



David de Rothschild [Issue 5] 

David completed an environmentally-friendly crossing of 
Greenland in June 2005 using wind kites in world record 
time. The team’s website www.greenspeed.tv has blogs and 
pics from the journey. Next challenge, the Arctic crossing. 



If you would like to order back issues containing these stories please complete the form in the back of this issue and send to us. 
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Letters@dumbofeather.com 


Thanks to those of you who have posted 
messages on the ‘leaveyour mark’ page 
of www.dumbofeather.com, written to us 
directly; or chatted on 
www.forum.dumbofeather.com. 

From: Brenna 
Re: Minmia 
Hi there, 

I have been buying dumbo feather since 
the first one and love it, thankyou. In 
the current issue, there is a story about 
Minmia and a web address but her contact 
details are unavailable, I am a student of 
ethnobotany, and would love to contact 
her and maybe attend one of her camps. 

Is there any way that I can contact her, or 
could you pass on my details? 

Thankyou, and for the inspiration. 

From: Natalie 

Dumbo Feather is beautiful to look at and 
incredibly inspiring - just what I need to get 
me motivated to achieve the goals I have 
set for myself. I also like that the people 
featured are not necessarily those who are 
featured in the mainstream press - it gets so 
frustrating when you just see articles on the 
same people over and over again when there 
are obviously so many people out there 
doing interesting tilings. 

And one more thing - I like that the 
articles are in a Q&A format - you get a 
sense of the person from their dialogue. It 
doesn’t appear to be overly edited. 

Keep up the good work - I’m so glad 
there is someone out there putting out an 
intelligent, beautiful, inspiring magazine/ 




mook. It’s almost like soul food, without 
the cliche 

From: Marni 

Dearest Kate & Dumbo feather 
Right now it’s 14°C, threatening rain and 
the store is completely empty and yet 
— solely through your beautiful publication 
-1 have a grin from ear to ear and an 
overwhelming desire to create. Thank you. 
Yours, 

From: Hoi 
Re: hello! 

Hi there, I’m in a bit of a daze at the 
moment from reading a back issue of 
dumbo feather. It’s a strange feeling to 
have, and hard to describe but after I 
closed it, put it in my bag, looked out the 
train window, suddenly Redfern looked 
so much prettier and I felt so much more 
secure about my direction-less self But 
thats besides the point. I’m so intrigued 
and in love with dumbo feather that I 
want to do work experience there. I’m 


a design student in my third year at UTS 
doing Visual Communications, and to be 
blatantly honest, I picked up dumbo feather 
because of how wonderful the paper was. 
Then it was the size, the typography, the 
photography the content-driven-ness, 
everything. Oh man. I don’t even know 
where to begin. [...] 

Regards, 

From: Anthony 
Re: Thanks 

Hi Kate, Penny and I spoke with you 
yesterday Sunday 10 July @ the design 
market in tihe carpark of Federation square. 

Thanks heaps for publishing a fantastic 
piece of written art and visual delights, 
with stories that confirm the belief in 
our journey Please find attached picture 
taken at 2005 Womadelaide of one of our 
ventures: COMBI COFFEE selling Organic 
Fair Trade espresso from the rear of our 
VW Kombi. We combine this with Penny’s 
fashion label Wild Mint and travel to 
festivals and markets from South Australia 
to Qld. Thanks 
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From Barrie: 

Re: Shots to the heart 

[In July Dumbo.feather shared a stall at the Ready Made Market (part of the Melbourne Design 
Festival) with t-shirt designer Too Obscure ’. Above our stall the organisers had placed this sign. 
Dumbo feather’s fiend Barrie thought this quite ironic... hmm\ 


From: Robert 
Re: Toby Smith Article 
Dear Dumbo Feather, 

I’m writing to you because I am a bit 
suspicious as to the authenticity of the 
article A Goat Herder called Kaldi’. In 
regards to how Kaldi discovered coffee, I 
am wondering if this an urban myth or just 
a good marketing tool So far this is the 
third time I’ve heard of a goat/sheep farmer 
noticing part of his flock getting unusually 
excited and then on further inspection, 
uncovers a money making herbal remedy 
The first was ‘Horny Goat Weed’, then 
‘Miracle Water’ and now Coffee Beans. 

The later of course, having more 
credibility due to the fact we know that 
Coffee Beans are actually effective. 

Regards, 

PS love the mag! 


From: Wild Spirit 

Re: burning die bridges and slashing the 
safety net. 

I did something stupid yesterdav and I’d 
like to dedicate it to dumbo feadier! 

I quit my safe, well paving job in the 
public service so diat I’d be forced to 
follow my dream, which is to dedicate my 
passion and energy into helping odiers 
on the journey of discovering dreams and 
chasing them. 

I was inspired by a girl who works 
there, who looks by all accounts to be 
a rebel. But on further inspection it is 
merely style over substance. 

I asked her what she really wants to do, 
surely it wasn’t being an uninspired drone 
in die public service? She told me she once 
had a dream to be a chef, but to follow it, 
she would have to go down in pay which she 


was not prepared to do. She was single, only 
23, and yet already had her dream defeated. 

I noticed the demeanour of the other 
workers in the office. Most found it 
mind numbing, but could endure it, 
because come friday night they could get 
plastered and forget it all. Others were 
a bit further gone. They found it spirit 
crushing, but what could they do, there 
are bills to pay right? 

And then there was the rare kindred 
spirit, who had been pushed that little 
bit further (Especially after reading their 
latest dumbo edition and seeing how 
people were really living.) 

Our mind had passed numbness, our 
spirit beyond crushed.... our soul had been 
savagely destroyed. 

I could no longer take it. It was time to 
throw caution to the wind, and reclaim my 
life, and I was out of there. 

Funnily enough life often presents tilings 
right on time. In my last lunch break I went 
to a job centre and spoke to a guy who 
did the job search training, motivating die 
jobless to find not just a job, but themselves 
as well. He said it is the most satisfying job 
on the planet. 

So initially I’m going to endeavour 
to become a job search trainer & hope 
to inspire those seeking work to not just 
accept die first job diey find, but to know 
themselves and follow their passion. 

Anyone else do somediing stupid, yet so 
utterly liberating? 

[Correction: In issue 5 Donna mote that she’d 
read about Dumbojeather on a website called 
“ www.urbanhome.comThe actual website 
is mvw.urhanboheme.com and as a the essential 
lifestyle directory for discerning women ” is 
absolutely worth a visit.] 
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Photography Greig Fraser 
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As soon as we met Jodie we knew that she was a kindred spirit Actually maybe it was even before then when we visited her 
websites (www.jodiefried.com and www.bholu.com). Jodie had Dumbo feather written all over her - courage, creativity and 
integrity being the foundation for her work. In 2001 Jodie went to India on a scholarship as a set and costume designer. 
Her three month stint turned into two years and during that time she developed an absolute passion for the country and 
its people. Ever since she's found ways to make her way back to India , by working on The Royal Shakespeare Company's 
production of Midnight's Children or most recently creating her own design range , Bholu, embroidered by women in the 
north eastern community of Kutchch. We were entranced by her tale - she's a wonderful story-teller - and a couple of days 
later we did this interview over a glass of pinot lounging on Bholu cushions. She was back off to India a week later and 
suggested her partner take some pictures. We never dreamed they would turn out so beautifully - thank you Greig. Here's 
Jodie's story... Df 

Jodie At dinner parties, if you get me started talking about India, I actually just can't stop, so you've got to stop me okay. 

Df You must be asked about it constantly. 

Jodie Totally, especially about the riots I got caught in at the end of the two years I lived in Ahmedabad, in Gujarat. I was 
learning to speak French at the Alliance Francais because I was going on to Paris to paint and study the costumes of The 
Ballets Russes [The Russian Ballet]. So there I was, already learning Gujarati, and catching a rickshaw, trying to remember 
my left and right and make sure I didn't get ripped off. I had finished my French lesson, and when I came out the streets 
were dead, and I thought, "This doesn't feel like India". My heart stopped. All of a sudden from nowhere 10 or so young 
men just bolted past me. There were some women on the other side of the road with children and the men ran with metal 
bars and rocks and started stoning the women to death right there before my eyes. I freaked out and went back inside the 
Alliance Francais and discovered that there had been bombings on a train in a city called Godrah the night before. This 
later became known as 'The Godrah train incident' and resulted in Muslim/Hindu religious riots. You can't imagine India 
stopping, but everything stopped. Within a week every single Muslim enterprise had been burned down - families were 
fleeing the state. It was absolutely horrific. A friend came and picked me up two days later because I suddenly realised 
I didn't have any water or food and we were driving through streets with cars alight. The riots went on for about three 
months, with a curfew on most cities, and we were inside the house for six weeks. We would sit on top of the house - all 
the riots would happen at night - and across the other side of the river groups of young men were fighting with sticks 
and rocks and lighting fires all through the city. The smell of death and the sounds of terror... I actually thought, "You 
know what, 

if my time’s up, this is going to be it. ” 

I really thought 

at that point that it might all be over - it was so surreal. 

Df You didn't try to get out? 

Jodie At that stage my mother was on a first name basis with staff members at the Australian Embassy, and they'd organised 
a flight out. I was staying with the theatre director I'd come to work for. She held a peace rally at the Mahatma Ghandi 
Ashram and said on behalf of Hindus: "We should not be killing". In response, a group barged through the ashram to kill 
her and she fled back to our house. The army came and stopped all these young men coming in, but it didn't stop fire¬ 
bombs and people outside the house. At that point I learned that India is a land of extremes: it's a country of immense 
highs and immense lows. It's got its riots and deaths, sadness and poverty, and power and wealth, and festivals. 

Df When they celebrate they really celebrate, when they mourn they really mourn. What an end to your time there. 
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Jodie I did go back two weeks later. I went to Ladakh and Jammu Kashmir and ended up being caught in a border war. Then 
about a month later I went to Paris and was living with a view of the Seine and the Isle de la Cite, ordering baguettes 
and croissants, and living the life of an artist in Paris. 

Df On a scholarship of some sort? 

Jodie Yes, through the Art Gallery of NSW. I was to stay at the Moyra Dyring Studio at the Internationale Cite des Arts, which is 
a huge complex of artist studios in the centre of Paris. Each country has three studios and the gallery sends people over 
a couple of times a year. 

Df The ultimate Melrose Place. 

Jodie Absolutely, but because they were all artists beavering away writing novels, or music pieces, or sculpting, or reading, it 
was actually really hard to meet people. I went there to study the costumes of the Ballets Russes and spent a lot of time 
meeting French theatre designers, including an amazing man called Alexandre Vassiliev who is a French-Russian designer. 
His father and grandfather were part of the whole Nijinsky period so he had this huge collection of beautiful costumes. 
That whole world of dance and design was derived from Indian design and culture so a lot of the detail and cut of pieces 
they wore during that period were derived from that culture (see page 15 *Threads of Influence ). After my time in Paris 
I went to London and started looking for theatre work. I landed a job with the Royal Shakespeare Company designing 
costumes for Salmon Rushdie's Midnight's Children. It was so perfect because I'd met Salman Rushdie in India and I'd read 
a lot of his books during my travels (see page 22 *ReadIndian). The 'Midnight Children' are the children who were born 
on the stroke of midnight on the night of Partition in 1947. 

Df The Partition - was that when India was handed back from the British? 

Jodie Yes. The cast was representative of the whole of India's religions and states. I went back to India for three weeks to buy 

and have all the costumes made. 

Df How uncanny that you had just spent two years in India, ended up in London, via Paris, working on a production that 

took you back to India. Was that why you got the job, that you'd had that experience in India? 

Jodie I got this call from The Royal Shakespeare Company saying, "Look, I'm not sure if you're interested but you'd kind of be 

perfect". There's a huge Indian community in London so someone there could easily have done it, but I pushed to go 
back to India because I knew where to go and get the 'real thing'. I went straight back to Ahmedabad where I'd been 
working and had established good relationships. I had lots of tailors working night and day - I'd literally give them three 
or four measurements and they'd be asking: "What religion? How old is he? What does he do? What colour?" They asked 

because each religion is a different cut. I came back with five or six trunks of costumes and everything fitted perfectly, 

it was quite bizarre. 

Df Is India 'under your skin'? 

Jodie It's totally in my blood. 

It’s a place that you either love or hate. 

India itself is a complete assault on the senses - the sights, the smells, the sounds - there's no rest, there's no peace, 
but I thrive on it. I've come to this point with Bholu because it's allowed me to mix what 

I love; 

fabric, colour ; texture, India and its people. 

I think people 
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In 1908 a group of friends sat 
around a kitchen table in the St 
Petersburg apartment of Sergei 
Diaghilev and dreamt up an idea 
that would change the aesthetic 
landscape of the new century. 

When the curtain rose on the 
Ballet Russes in Paris the following 
year, its impact on art, theatre, 
fashion and interior design was 
immediate, with reverberations 
that are still felt today. 

The genius of Diaghilev and the 
creators of the Ballet Russes was to 
take the ossified art form of classical 
ballet and turn it into a brilliant, 
avant-garde spectacle. With its 
bold colours, exotic themes and 
dynamic dance, it crystallised the 
themes of modernism into a three- 
dimensional form. A decade later, 
the link between the Ballet Russes 
and modern art was consolidated 
with Picasso, Matisse and Georges 
de Chirico, among others, 
commissioned to design its sets and 
costumes. In the 1920s Coco Chanel, 
the designer often attributed with 
defining the silhouette of the modern 
woman, dressed Diaghilev’s dancers 
in costumes that echoed the simple 
styles she showed in her salon. 

But in those first European 
seasons, before war and revolution 
rewrote history, the soul of the 
Ballet Russes belonged much more 
to the past. Its founders came from 
a highly-cultured intelligentsia that 


had absorbed centuries of Western 
art and ideas. This was overlayed 
with the art and culture of the 
Russian peasantry and of the tribal 
groups of Central Asia, who lived 
much as they had in the time of 
Genghis Khan. 

In the sets and costumes of 
its most celebrated designer, 

Leon Bakst, these influences 
were threaded through with the 
sinuous lines and graphic motifs of 
ancient Greece and the colour and 
exoticism of the East. His artistry 
was unparalleled. First in beautifully 
rendered drawings and then on 
stage, the spiritual expression of an 
idea would come to life. Creating 
a template for contemporary 
spectacular theatre and film 
design, he knew no boundaries of 
time and space. In ballets such as 
Scheherazade , Le Dieu bleu and VApres- 
midi d y un faune whole worlds would 
be dissolved and reformed in the 
crucible of his vivid imagination. 

Bakst died in 1924 and Diaghilev 
five years later. The Ballet Russes 
disbanded soon after. But such was 
its creative energy it rose Phoenix¬ 
like and, in various guises, continued 
to travel the world. The company 
toured Australia three times in the 
years leading up to the war, inspiring 
a new generation of artists. On the 
other side of the world from that 
humble kitchen table, the threads of 
influence would be spun anew; 
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have a very one-sided view of India. They think of tandoori chicken from a North Indian diner, and a mirrored cushion, 
and that's as Indian as it gets. 

Df The women that you're working with on Bholu, are they women you met during the latter part of your time in India? 

Jodie Before I arrived in India there'd been an earthquake in Gujurat. It happened on January 26 2001, which is coincidentally 

India's Independence Day. I knew of the earthquake but was quite headstrong about doing what I had planned. After I'd 
finished designing the production I'd gone to do, I went and worked with a non-government organisation. They produced 
a show starring children from the slums. About a dozen children had been chosen and were taught to dance so that 
they could illustrate Mahatma Gandhi's life on stage. There was a beautiful moment when we went to buy them shoes. 
This little boy almost fell over because he was watching his feet and he was so uncomfortable in shoes. At the end of 
that project, just before the production was taken overseas, the children all had to write little essays in Gujarati about 
what they expected the US to be like. This one little boy wrote that he was so worried that their show was going to be 
a disaster because music was illegal in the US. One of the leaders asked him, "Why would you think that?" and he said, 
"All the Americans, they have the music in their ears". He'd obviously seen Westerners - who they think are all American 

- with walkmans and he was so concerned because he thought that was because they weren't allowed to listen to music 
out loud. 

Df So, you did the costumes for the production? 

Jodie And the set. It toured all around India's slums. Because it was done by children from the slums it could be taken back 
there and people related to it. It carried messages that related to younger generations. Then it toured US slums, like the 
Bronx, and places where there were underprivileged communities. It was just beautiful because these children had so 
much energy and passion that 

you couldn’t help but Jail in love 
with their energy 

- they felt like they owed so much. 

Df Because they'd been given such an opportunity? 

Jodie Absolutely. I met some really wonderful people through the Mahatma Gandhi Ashram. It was a beautiful thing to experience 
and to be able to spend a couple of weeks living in the same conditions that children from these slums were living in. It'd 
be me and 30 girls under the age of 12 lying on a mat on the floor, and they thought it was hysterical, but it pulls your 
own self-worth and simple values back in line when you do things like that. So after the show went off to America, the 
Mahatma Gandhi Ashram had set up an NGO to help people in the villages in the Kutchch community after the earthquake. 
A lot of money poured in from around the world to help restore the villages there, and a lot of housing had been built 

- little square houses right on top of each other - which were completely uninhabitable. They weren't places where these 
people would normally live; they live in villages in mud brick round houses called bhungas. 

Df How did the NGOs get it so wrong? 

Jodie It was astonishing how problematic it was. There was a whole block, literally like a housing commission block that you'd 
see in the suburbs of Sydney or Melbourne, in the desert on the border of Pakistan. It was so unbelievable that they could 
even do that. No one ever lived there, and if they did it would have become a disaster because there were no sewerage 
systems in place and no infrastructure that actually worked. It was a lot of money wasted. So the Mahatma Gandhi Ashram 
knew a lot of the villagers and had done a lot of work with them through their handicrafts and handiworks, and they knew 
what they needed. They raised enough money to go back there and give each family a set amount of money to build a new 
house from a set plan. It sounds a bit AV Jennings, but they were round bhungas, which were far more user-friendly and 
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{Jodie’s Things} 


Alma Indian Hair Oil 

A revolutionary product for keeping my hair under control. Move 
aside L’Oreal, this is THE best thing! It stinks (I am used to it now 
and don’t notice it) and is bright green (it’s Ayurvedic - naturally 
made from plants) and Indians swear by it. I stocked up on it 
before I left India for Australia. 

Red Chappels 

I bought the exact same pair of red leather chappels (sandals) in 
Delhi about three years ago. I wore them to death and accidentally 
found them again on this trip so I bought another pair. Oldies but 
goodies. 

My Passport 

I love my passport! It is a little journal of my travels. It is very well 
thumbed and I marvel at each stamp for hours after a customs 
clearance. Sad but true. 

Indian Rupees 

Filthy Indian rupees that have passed through many hands and 
packets - the grubbiest currency in the world. You have to be 
careful people don’t give vou dodgy notes with rips in them, they 
always try and give foreigners their dodgy notes which you then 
can’t use. 

Chappel Sketches 

A sketch for a new collection of handmade Bholu felt slippers. 

Khadi Recipt 

I kept this receipt because it says “Jodicben” and all the rest is in 
Gujarati. Gujaratis add “ben” to the end of a female friend’s name, 
meaning “sister”. I either get called “Jodicben” or “Jodiedidi”. 
“Didi” means “older sister” as a term of respect, but also one of 
age... I like being called Jodicben more. 

Delhi Scarf 

This is a new addition to my backpack. I bought this scarf in a 
Delhi market on my most recent trip. It is made up of a mass 
of coloured threads all woven through a kind of mini hammock 
webbing. It was interesting and I felt inspired by the colours and 
random knots. I haven’t worn it yet as it is still loaded with the 
dust and pungent smells of an Indian market. 

Sketch book 

My design bible. This book was given to me by a friend and has 
been my design and fabric book ever since. 

Train tickets 

These are Indian train tickets from Delhi to Amritsar (the city of 
the Sikh’s Golden Temple). From there I headed across the border 
to Pakistan. If you want to learn how Indian queues work, try 
booking a train ticket at an Indian Railway Station. It’s a matter of 
holding your position firmly in the queue and keeping an eagle eye 
out for shameless sneaky pusher-innerers! 
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*Read Indian 


While The Satanic Verses (1988) is the 
novel that earned Salman Rushdie 
his global renown (due to the 
Iranian government issuing a fatwa 
calling for his death in 1989), it is 
Midnight's Children that is his most 
highly-regarded and best-loved 
work. Not only did it win the 1981 
Booker Prize but also the Booker 
of Bookers awarded in 1993 to 
the best novel in 25 years of the 
competition. 

Rushdie’s birth on June 19, 1947, 
to an affluent family in Bombay (now 
Mumbai), India, coincided with the 
most important moment in Indian 
history. After nearly 100 years, the 
British occupation of the South Asian 
subcontinent was nearing an end. 
Three months after Rushdie’s birth, 
Pakistan and India achieved their long- 
awaited independence when, at the 
stroke of midnight on August 14 and 
15, respectively, power w'as transferred 
from Great Britain to the sovereign 
governments of each country. 

Midnight's Children is the story of 
Saleem Sinai, born on the stroke of 
midnight, the midnight of India’s 
independence. His miraculously 
timed birth not only ties him to the 
fate of the country but bestows him 
with super-natural gifts. Each of 
the 1,001 children bom during the 
midnight hour are endowed with 
magical powers which vary according 
to how close to midnight they were 
born. When Saleem hears a babble 


of voices in his head, he realizes he 
has the power of telepathy and can 
enter anyone’s thoughts. His powers 
allow him to transcend the barriers 
of language, while he himself - with 
his English blood, poor background, 
wealthy upbringing, and eclectic 
religious influences - reflects India’s 
diversity' and range. Through Saleem 
the reader is drawn into a fascinating 
family saga set against the vast, 
colourful background of the India of 
this century. 

Rushdie’s works deal with various, 
often violent struggles between 
different religions, classes, languages, 
and geographical regions, and 
Midnight's Children is no different. 

In the three decades following 
independence, India and Pakistan 
fought three separate wars: two over 
Kashmir, and one over Bangladesh. 
They produced millions of refugees, 
claimed thousands of lives, and led to 
a nearly permanent state of tension 
between the two countries. 

Saleem is switched at birth and 
issues of displacement, conflicts of 
identity' and questions of belonging 
arise throughout his life. Thus 
mirroring events in the development 
of both India and Pakistan and 
relations between the two countries. 

If a single novel could provide 
a complete reflection of the life, 
history and character of the South 
Aian subcontinent, then Rushdie’s 
Midnight's Children would be it. 
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more earthquake proof. They had to use the materials that were there and build it in the way that had been designed by 
architects so they'd last through an earthquake. They went out and collected mud and put it in moulds to make mud bricks 
and built them. That's all they needed and wanted - a small traditional place to cook and sleep. I came into the project 
at the end when they were finishing the walls. They'd put a mud slip on them and then do beautiful traditional painting 
around the outside. It was all very graphic, very geometric with lots of mirrors stuck in it. The paints were made from 
ochre and vegetable dyes, so they'd dig up the soil and use the colours that were available to them. The women taught 
me how to do it and I spent some time painting the houses and then suddenly thought, "I'm going to do something 
different", and did one house with a ring of elephants around it. I had this little crowd of people saying, "Hati gher, hati 
gher", which means, "Elephant house, elephant house". It was classic because other people wanted it, but there were no 
more houses to paint. Normally they paint over it every year after the monsoons because it all washes off and it makes 
everything look fresh and new, like a fresh start. I went back two years later, which was last year, to the same village, and 
the family remembered me. They came running out and went, "Didi, didi" which means older sister, pulled my hand and 
pulled me down to their house. All the other houses were newly painted, but they'd left the elephants. It looked so old 
and washed out, but they hadn't painted over it. I spent the afternoon there and we went and mixed up some more paint 
and made it a bit brighter again. So all the women in the villages are embroidery artisans - they're embroidering with a 
baby on their back, and a goat tied up next to them, and cooking and in very, very poor light. They do the most amazing 
work, it's so detailed. One small piece may take six weeks. It takes a lot of patience and a fine steady hand and eye. 

Df What are they usually embroidering? 

Jodie They're normally embroidering their own costumes. The women every day wear bangles on their wrists up their arms and 
these beautiful pieces, which are open at the back and embroidered down to their thighs, and skirts and a drape over their 
heads. And loads of jewellery. When a young girl has her dowry they wear bangles up to their wrists, and then when they 
get married they go right up their arms. It's absolutely amazing, they're walking adornments. 

Df Is it essentially their own and their family's clothing that they're working on? It's amazing that people who are so poor 
- in our sense of the word - would spend so much time and energy on something that really is just decoration. Such 
theatricality, almost as if they're getting ready for a performance every day. 

Jodie Absolutely. But the funny thing is they sleep in it, they don't take off any of their jewellery. I would go down with them to 
get water in the morning and they would have everything on. It's part of their whole structure, their whole composition, 
and they carry themselves like that too. It's very elegant in a very rural way. They've got 

three children 

on their back, a goat under one arm and water 
on their heads, yet they look like something out 
of an opera. 

Df Bid they think that you must have been incredibly poor not to have bangles up to your armpits? 

Jodie Not really, I was so different anyway. They were more interested fiddling with my simple jewellery and admiring my 

different coloured eyes and skin. 

Df Was there a bidding war to have you stay overnight? 

Jodie Absolutely, but I think it was more my honour. I went back last year to do samples for Bholu and I didn't know how it 
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*At the coalface 




By Mel any Markham 

The real issues of free trade are not played out on 
the streets of Seattle or in the conference rooms 
at the World Trade Organisation. They exist at the 
coalface, in the day-to-day lives of producers 
in developing countries all over the world. 

It’s a sad paradox that some of the most 
intricate, beautiful and unique textiles 
are produced by people who earn 
less than a dollar a day. An unlucky 
combination of climate, 
culture and history means 
that these people will likely 
always be economically 
disadvantaged. 

Part of the beauty of 
handmade products 
are their one-of-a- 
kind nature, but it 
makes marketing 
a challenge. How- 
do you produce 
a catalogue when 
you have an infinite 
number of unique 
products? Digital 
technology is the 
obvious answer and it 

is amazing to watch a handloom weaver learn how 
to take pictures with a digital camera and download 
them onto a computer. It is just as disappointing 
when the tenuous phone line does not contain 
enough bandwidth to send to pictures via email or 
the power fails mid-task. 




In marketing there is a term called ‘customer 
orientation’. In a global market, the foundation of 
customer orientation is an ability to speak English 
so that you can communicate with your market. 
Among traditional producers, often only a small 
fraction of staff have this ability. Unfortunately, 
when these key players are absent from the office 
due to illness, religious festivals or 

weddings, emails and orders 



can go unanswered for weeks 


at a time. 


One market in which 


developing countries 

/ 

seem to have the 

#4 

edge is extreme 


weather and 


geography. 
When the 
temperature 
approaches 
50 degrees, 
jewellery burns 
into your skin 
after 30 seconds 
outside and sleep 
deprivation accumulates 
slowly over weeks. Flooding or 
dust storms that last for days destroy 
can office equipment and shut down 
operations for months. Under these sorts of 
conditions it is difficult enough to think straight, 
let alone run a business. 
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would work out. After I had spent time with these women I thought, "I have to use this. I don't know how, but I have 
to use this." I took down some really simple designs, just literally geometric lines and drawings, and I also took some 
photocopies of paintings and I gave them some felt and some cotton. I gave each woman the same pack. There were 
three or four villages in the area. I went with an Indian woman who'd spent time down there, and we'd call a meeting 

amongst the women and we'd sit down. We'd have the little pack in front of us and she'd explain the concept to everyone 

and then would ask: "So who wants to do it?" No one wanted to do it because they were completely terrified - it was 
such an unusual idea and concept. For them to do something so simple was bizarre - they were so terrified of making 
a mistake - whereas all of them would have put their hands up if I'd asked them to embroider a top or something that 
they knew how to do. But 

I wanted them to make mistakes, and I 
wanted them to do something unusual 

or different, something I 

wouldn't expect so I'd discover a new medium or a new tool in order to render my designs. 

Df So when no one said they'd give it a go, what did you do? 

Jodie I was like, "Please", hands together on my chest, and in the end the woman I was with just nominated someone. I got 

some amazing results. Some of them went completely traditional, some of them didn't do the brief at all, and some did. I 
asked them to use different single lines of stitching and I ended up choosing just one stitch and one medium and that's 
what I've used. I wanted to do something that was tactile, that people could feel and fall in love with. I found the felt in 
a market in Ahmedabad and it was really, really thick. So thick, I don't know what they used it for. It came in this huge 
range of colours - it was like sari colours but in something so textural. It was yak felt from Northern India, layers and 
layers of yak felt rolled and compressed so it's 100 per cent wool. The wool is dyed and then an oil, or wax, is rolled into 
it which enhances the colour. I wanted what I was doing to be sculpted and substantial and something that wouldn't 
crumple or soften, but that would still have a seductive feel to it. For me it's all about touch. It can be quite bristly, and 
the organdy couching can be quite hard, but it's still so tactile you can't stop touching it. 

Df Who would have thought that when you applied for the Asialink scholarship in 1999 that it would help you create a new 
design range. Somehow you've found the time to develop the Bholu collection and work on how many movies this year? 

Jodie Three. I've been burning the candle at both ends lately. It's been a big year, but Bholu's been something that I've been 
plugging away on at the end of every day. I've been coming home and researching and designing. This year I designed 

the costumes for Candy , starring Heath Ledger, Abbie Cornish and Geoffrey Rush. The movie is based on the book by 

Luke Davies and is about a young woman and man who are seduced by love and heroin - it's a story of addiction. It was 
a fantastic opportunity for me; it was my first feature as a costume designer. It was a massive job because there were a 
huge number of screen days and it was shot out of context, so you've got continuity to keep in mind. 

Df Are you on set while it's shooting, or is most of your work done by the time they're filming? 

Jodie The big time for me was the eight weeks of pre-production where I went out and did my research. I went to Narcotics 

Anonymous meetings 

and met prostitutes and heroin addicts. 

To do a convincing job you have to experience it, 

it has 
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Intrepid travel 


Changing the way the world 
travels... 

That's the aim of Intrepid. To 
get people out of the resorts and 
off the tour buses so that they 
can experience all the colour 
and variety of a country first 
hand. Where travellers meet the 
locals, share in their culture and 
come away the richer for it. It's 
what the folk at Intrepid call a 
real life travel experience. When 
Intrepid's Australian founders, 
Geoff Manchester and Darrell 
Wade, started the company, the 


idea of travelling as a small group 
with an experienced leader using a 
huge variety of local transport and 
accommodation, was unknown. 
Apart from seeing the key sights of 
a country, Darrell and Geoff were 
keen to get travellers off the main 
trails to discover special places, 
meet wonderful people and have 
those unexpected experiences 
that make travelling so rewarding. 
The idea struck a chord! This 
year Intrepid will take way over 
20,000 travellers from all corners 
of the world to a huge variety of 
amazing travel destinations... still 
in that original small group style. 
Intrepid employ a large group of 
people now, both in their regional 
sales and marketing offices in the 
West and on the ground in Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, 
Antarctica and Europe. A look 
at their brochures and websites 


show a great number of fantastic 
shots of smiling local people and 
travellers... a testimony to the 
strength of their local friendships. 
'The travel philosophy remains 
the same though' says Intrepid's 
CEO, Darrell Wade. 'We create 
small group trips that are filled 
with local interaction, great value, 
responsible travel practises and a 
whole lot of fun. We've proven that 
this is a winning formula.' In 2002, 
Intrepid created The Intrepid 
Foundation to enable the company 
and its travellers to easily and 
securely donate money to some of 
the great project work they have 
learnt about in the destinations 
they visit. The first of its kind. The 
Foundation is administered by CAF 
Australia. Administration costs are 
funded entirely by Intrepid and 
the company matches all public 
donations dollar for dollar (to a 
maximum of $100,000 per annum). 
'At the heart of our company is the 
spirit of travel' Wade states, 'and 
that's a pretty straight forward, 
wonderful vibe'. 

For more information on Intrepid and 
the company's travel philosophy , visit 
intrepidtra vel. com 





to be second nature. I spent a Lot of time talking to Luke - who was an amazing, endless resource. He had a lot of photos 
and was able to answer a lot of questions. What was interesting about the character of Candy was that she was an artist 
and was quite eccentric and loved clothes. Luke said often, even at the height of addiction, she'd still manage to look 
amazing in this eclectic collection of clothes. So it was quite a journey to walk that fine line between junkie and a young 
artist who has a bohemian dress sense. After Candy I moved straight onto a short film called Love this Time , which has just 
finished, and then Caterpillar Wish, which was a feature we have just finished shooting in South Australia. Before Candy 
I designed the costumes for Jew Boy, which required a similar depth of research. We spent hours on Saturdays in Hasidic 

Jewish synagogues trying to understand the Hasidic community by talking to women and men, and working out what they 

wear and how they wear it. To dress someone you have to understand who they are, where they've come from and where 
they're going, what their habits are and what they'd do as second nature if they were just to get out of bed or just about 
to walk out the door - all that kind of stuff - without making it contrived. The fine art is finding that subtlety. 

Df Are films more challenging than theatre? 

Jodie They are completely different. I worked as a theatre set and costume designer for five or six years before the end of last 
year when I decided to refocus and get into a bit more film work. 

Df Anything to do with the fact that you fell in love with a director of photography [DoP]? 

Jodie Maybe... No, I actually met the DoP on Jew Boy, so that's okay. I'd say the best film experience I've had was Love this Time. 

It was short: one week to prep and one to shoot. I did production and costume design. I did all the sets, so the whole 
world, and it was fantastic working so closely with the DoP, Greig Fraser, and Rhys Graham, the director, who's a dear 
friend - an amazing writer and director. It was a complete love job and the product was such a beautiful thing. Anyway, 
the difference between theatre and film is that in theatre you're designing from 10m away and in film you're designing 
from 10cm away, even 10mm sometimes. It's the same skills, but a completely different focus. I love theatre, and 

I can’t help but be attracted to the colour ; the 
theatricality and interesting people from all walks 
of life. 

I'm just so magnetised by that. And it's in real life, not just on the stage. Theatre is about designing a 

silhouette, it's about designing from afar, and colour and shape often have a lot more to do with the design than the 

quality of the fabric, or the very subtle colour, or the jewellery. It's the same principles of reading the script, working with 
the director and designers, and developing a character and a background. When you're working on a film there's a joy in 
finding the perfect bit of jewellery, or the perfect fabric. 

Df Before you got into theatre you were a photographer, is that right? 

Jodie When I left school I wanted to be a photographer and worked for a year doing photography. Then I decided it wasn't 

making me happy, so I went and studied theatre design at the Centre for Performing Arts in Adelaide. 

Df What made you think that might interest you? 

Jodie I'd done theatre since Year 10 at school. I'd completely railroaded the drama classes at school, and decided there had to 

be a design course and that was what I wanted to do, but I guess I never considered it a 'real' career. 

Df You liked the design aspect of theatre rather than acting? 

Jodie You'd never catch me in front of a camera, but my time at the National Institute of Dramatic Arts (NIDA), in Sydney, was 
a great three years. 

Df Was NIDA hard to get into? 
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Jodie I only tried once, but the interview was horrible. I thought, "That's it. I'm not going to get in". But I got the letter... I 

have a love/hate memory of NIBA. I wouldn't be where I am today without it, but it was gruelling. 

Df Has it shaped who you are and your work ethic? 

Jodie Absolutely. For so many years my work has been, and still is, the main driver of my life. It's about people and colour and 
theatricality, and it's creative work. It's the people you meet and the processes you go through that you thrive on. There 
are times that you're pulling your hair out, and you just think, "Why am I doing this? This is costing me so much emotion 
and sleep". But if that was gone I'd be depressed. It's an addiction, and I keep going back for more. 

Df Is opening night part of your 'fix'? 

Jodie No. I don't know when the fix is actually because you never seem to be satisfied with what you've done... You always think 

you could have done better. Opening night is always insanely terrifying and it's just so great when it's over. I used to hide 
backstage on opening night because I just couldn't bear it. With theatre, it's the fact that it's unpredictable - anything 
could happen at any time. With film it's the fact that it's recorded and it's going to be there forever, and there's nothing 
you can do about it. So every time you watch that point where there's something you regret doing, or something that you 
could have done better, you have a small death. 

Df So, you're actually used to fear. 

Jodie I think I actually seek it out. I think I seek out fear through risk. It's the idea of putting something out there and 

potentially Jailing: that is the high, the addiction. 

You have your moments when you think, "What am I doing? Am I going to fail", and you try and seek your confidence 
through other people. But it doesn't really matter what other people think because at the end of the day you know where 
you're at and you know you can do it. Every time you fall over you pick yourself up and you get on and you actually feel 
stronger and more determined. I think that's partly instinctive, but I think it's also something that came from my years at 
NIBA. NIBA really pushed its students to the limit and you felt, sometimes, that you were kicked down, but this survival 
instinct would make you go on and you'd do amazing things. I'm thankful for that experience because it trained me to 
not give up and it reiterated that for every door that closes another opens - I really believe in that. I think it's a bit like 
how I always end up in the middle of world disasters. I was also in Prague when the floods were there and by this stage 
I had experienced two border wars and floods. 

Df Let's hope nothing happens to you when you go back this time. 

Jodie Well there's terrible flooding there in Gujarat at the moment. It's all part of the impossibilities of working in India (see 
page 24 *At the coalface), if it's not the number of chai [tea] breaks, and all the god's birthdays, and riots, it's the 
weather. Sure enough, I put my first order in and there were huge floods and the felt factory was flooded. That's so typical 
and I expect nothing less from my experience of working in India. When I first went and had to set myself up there I tried 
to work in the way I used to work in Sydney - fast-paced and in an environment where people worked to deadlines. I 
arrived in India to find that staff didn't rock up to work until 10am, then they worked slowly for an hour, had a chai break, 
went and did a bit of work, had lunch and then an afternoon sleep. It just was so slow, but I realised I couldn't fight it. 
In getting Bholu up and running I've had to work with the skills these people have and work the way they work. I'll get 
the best results that way. There's no point me being on their back trying to get it done the way I want to get it done. 

When in Rome... I guess it’s exactly what makes 
Bholu so unique. 
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Dumbo fe 




As we suspect is the case for many people, our introduction to REMO General Store occurred many years ago on a visit to 
Sydney. A friend had a holiday job at the Store - there was nothing else like it then and hasn't been since. So, recently when 
we heard that Remo was to speak one evening we headed along. We had no idea that the store had gone belly up in 1996, 
but had wondered where it had gone, and a bo had no idea that he was back, but online this time at www.remogenerabtore. 
com. Remo has never given up on his global retailing ambitions and his talk was mesmerising. We popped in to see him the 
following day with a copy of Dumbo feather in hand to chat to him about building communities online. One thing lead to 
another, he loved Dumbo feather and began selling it and t-shirts for us. Ever since we've wanted to tell his story and share 
his ideas. Described by J. Peterman as "one of the foremost talents in the world as an innovative retailer, creative director 
and brand builder", his story is one of dogged determination and true genius. Here it is... Df 

It's nice to have some decent time to chat. I'm usually parked illegally delivering mags to you at the warehouse. 

Or in a cafe where I'm furtively looking over my shoulder because someone I know or who knows me may be there to 
distract me. 

Do you find that many people recognise you from the days of the store? 

Not really. Maybe sometimes, but I don't think my 'fame', such as it was, was really face fame, but more name fame which 
is actually better because you're able to maintain your privacy. But if you really want to get a table in a full restaurant 
you might still have a chance! 

Have you ever regretted naming the business after yourself? 

Ah, no. It's actually not an unusual thing to do when you consider David Jones, Mark Foys... Pre-opening there was 
someone I was working with who had said, "Why don't we call it 'Urban Traders'?" or whatever, but I thought it was a 
better idea to give it a non-descriptive name, and why not mine. I've got a napkin ring somewhere - I'll show you that. 
[Finds it after much rummaging]. When I turned 21 this [napkin ring (see page 41)] came in the mail. It was interesting 
to see my name like that in all caps and I think was maybe the first time that I thought of my name as something 
potentially separate to my self. Although, I'd always been fairly 'self' conscious to the point where as a pre-teenager I was 
working on my signature, my sign-off. From memory all my school projects had something like this [draws highly stylized 
version of the letters RG] - it was quite bizarre - and the other guys I was working with all developed their own versions 
of little personal trademarks too. So I guess that the self-as-brand thing had been cooking for a long time. I was 21 then 
and it was seven more years before I opened the store. 

And during that time you were at business school? 

I finished my law degree and worked as a lawyer with Baker & McKenzie for a year. I enjoyed being the marketing guy 
within a sea of lawyers. I bullied myself into a role where I was working on their brand identity with no qualifications. I 
founded and edited their weekly newsletter which was a terrific success for them because it brought all their administrative 
staff and their professionals on to the same page, even if it was just for one day. From memory Thursday was when the 
Baker & McKenzie MemoRandom was distributed. I used to enjoy walking the halls of the three floors and relishing the 
fact that the whole office stopped to read it. It was full of gossip and bits and pieces and feedback. Then, through a 
friend of a friend, I became enamoured with the idea of going to business school - this was almost as soon as I arrived 
at Baker & McKenzie. I went over to the US and spent two years doing an MBA and another year working. I was very 
interested in communications early on and so I chose Columbia for that very reason. Not only was it in New York, but I 
was able to cross-register in the School of Journalism there and also in the School of Arts. I did Newspaper Management 
and Magazine Management and Arts Administration. Being in New York meant that all of the fieldwork that I was able to 
do was with HBO and Dow Jones and all that sort of stuff, so I really enjoyed those contacts. 

What was it about communications that attracted you? 
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Maybe I wasn't so self-aware to rationalise it at the time, but I guess that I just was a natural show-off. I enjoyed 
passing notes in class, and I enjoyed writing things, and as my friend Steve Abbott [aka Sandman] remarks, "The body 
is made up of 90% praise". I've always enjoyed that quote from Sandy. So I'm a communicating guy, it's always been my 
natural inclination. And of course, as an Australian in New York you're more peculiar than anyone else. There were other 
Australians in the course, a handful, but they've all gone on to do fairly admirable, yet traditional things. I think Alastair 
Walton is running Goldman Sachs down here now, and James Gorman is number three at Merrill Lynch, and Damian O'Brien 
is one of the big shots at Egon Zehnder... and I'm a shop-keeper which is fine. 

As your mum said, "You've got three degrees and you're opening a shop? Please help me understand." 

She probably would still say it in an unguarded moment. I'm sure she's still a little confused as to why I'm pouring so 
much energy into that one direction - and she's not alone. I've got a lot of friends who've often wondered 

and turn my considerable 

horse-power and bit-stream in other directions. 

In the past you've described yourself as "chronically persistent". 

That's true. My niece, Lucia, was here for dinner a few days ago, she was very young when Melanie and I got married in 
1991, and she was asking questions about how we met. The story of our courtship is kind of legendary amongst our friends 
because I basically chased her for four and a half years. To the point where, if it had happened today, she'd probably get 
a restraining order out on me. And then having babies you know... we had all sorts of difficulties -13 pregnancies I think 
yielding two children. But going back to the courtship... I'd probably had too much to drink and I pulled out one of the 
old letters that I'd written to Melanie. Reading it to Lucia, it was so spookily evocative of what I'm going through with 
the business, and I just realized that the pattern is there - the pattern of perseverance and ultimate success. I've spoilt 
myself through actually getting to where I want to get. Having said that, I really do believe that Robert Louis Stevenson 
quote that I made into a t-shirt, "To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive". If you think you might get there, 
that's good enough because it colours the quality of your life in the present, even if you don't get to whatever mystical 
place it is. Probably my two most valuable qualities - I don't know if they're my greatest weaknesses as well - are clarity 
of vision and perseverance. Having extremely clear and unwavering confidence in the vision can be frustrating if other 
people can't see it. And perseverance can also be wearing on friends and family who would like to see you in a more 
comfortable position. Probably financial discomfort has been the greatest challenge. 

Where does that trait of perseverance come from? 

I think I've always been fairly dogged and persuasive, and I guess that means that if you care enough about something 
then you'll just push and push until you get it somehow. 

Yet your inital success was fairly immediate. How quickly did you sense that the Oxford St store was going to be a 
success? 

I very quickly realised that it was going to be bigger than I thought it was going to be. Initially opening the store 


thinking that in so doing I was sacrificing the other side of me - the business side as opposed to the art side - which 
wanted to be a corporate titan or a media magnate or something. One of my pitches immediately prior to returning to 
Australia was to work closely with Rupert Murdoch in his organisation. But being in a position to get a 'real job' with the 
freshly-minted MBA, a law degree and a commerce degree and all of this I couldn't get excited by how dry and grown-up 
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it all seemed. I did take a job with the Network Film Corporation and it was really boring and so opening the shop was 
basically saying, "Okay, I'm going to just open a corner store." I didn't think, "Okay, I'm going to do this and it's going 
to be a global thing." I thought, "My life's in Sydney, I'm disconnected from the designers in New York that I'd gotten to 
know so I'm going to create this emporium of my own passion." That was October '88, but I would say, very soon after 
that first Christmas, I thought maybe this is another way to skin that businessman cat that I thought I was throwing out. 
REMO was turning out to be a fusion of the two things: business and art, this time not at loggerheads with one another, 
but heading in more-or-less the same direction. So the venture picked up a lot of momentum very quickly. 


I realized I think that REMO had the legs to go in all sorts of directions and to all sorts of places. I was able to imagine 
and clearly picture the whole thing. So that began this frustrating thing where my mind was so far ahead of my body 
and my abilities as a green business administrator to manage the getting from A to B. In my time-honoured tendency of 
getting way ahead of myself, even though I was struggling to survive in Barlinghurst, I was trying to figure out how to 
scale everywhere. I was seriously looking at all the different business development models - the mothership with catalogs 
L.l.Bean model, the Hard Rock Cafe multiple-landmark model, the Chanel stores-are-us everywhere model - to physically 
deliver the brand and the experience. 

Yet you didn't do the expansion. That wasn't the source of the 1996 collapse? 

No, the source of the trouble was the way the store was financed, how quickly it grew without control, the admin/back- 
end problems we had, my inability to attract the kind of partners or the employees who had the operational maturity to 
say to me "This is how we're going to fix it." 

But you were going for eight years? 

I told you that I was persuasive. Eight years, and we grew and grew and grew from a demand point of view, generating 
numbers from that Barlinghurst store that are a dream now. This time when I get it back. I'll know what to do with it. 
Americans tend to take a different attitude than Australians towards not succeeding in business the first time, they see 
it almost as earning your stripes. 

John Peterman, that guy who was parodied in a Seinfeld episode, had a catalogue called the J. Peterman Owners' Manual. 
He said to me once, "Remo, when are you going to realise that failure is just delayed success?" Americans have a million 
folksy ways of saying the same thing, but it's true. 

Was it hard coming back to Sydney [in 2001] under those circumstances? 

I don't have any embarrassment or anything about what happened, it's more pragmatic. It's like you feel like you've got 
all your ducks lined up, you've learnt lessons, you're a smart guy, you're not stupid, you're not going to repeat mistakes, 
you've got a big brand and a little company, you've got a commercial vision - why doesn't the capital see that? Who do 
see it are the customers, they've never let down the team and that's been the ultimate source of strength and validation 
(see page 43 *CustOMERs). I'm sure that you get a charge out of people's response to what you're doing with Dumbo 
feather and you also smell that there's something there, and that therefore you have a dogged responsibility to make sure 
that it survives and thrives. 

There is very much that sense of being a caretaker of it. I've heard you say that you "stumbled across" the idea. Almost 
as if you were lucky enough to have found it, and that your responsibility now is to make it work. 

Absolutely. I feel that it can actually be quite a big and global thing, and there are some who don't see that - they see 
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By CustOMERs 

In a world where customers are increasingly cynical, and customer loyalty' is fleeting and fickle, REMO General Store is an 
example of the way it used to be. Here are comments from REMO’s customers or ‘custOMERs’ as they are cleverly termed: 

44 

You’ve certainly been missed. I’ve always been considered a “gadget freak” and your original concept was innovative 
and ahead of its time. A lot of us gadgeteers were veiy disappointed w hen you closed. All the Best for the future... 

Nick 

U 

In 1992 I had the biggest crush on a girl that use to work on the floor at REMO. She was beautiful, with thick long 
dark hair, coffee coloured skin and lovely luscious lips I use to come in at least 3 times a week and buy stuff just to see her. 
One day I arrived and saw her pashing another chick in the photo booth. It turned out that she was a lesbian. I didn’t go 
back into the store for another two years but I didn’t need to as I had accumulated enough soap which lasted months. 

Basquali 

44 

This is. an idea, and the elegance of it, of the whole, is wonderfully borne out in the parts, the idea hovers palpably 
behind eveiy t-shirt design, every tea selection, visible in every product, in every dusty comer of this general store [...] JJ 

Edward 

44 

I hate shopping nearly as much as I love shopping. Fortunately, Remo is to shopping what tonic is to gin. Not that 
I’m all that materialistic. But I do love cool stuff. And I do love giving and gathering great things. Some of the best things 
I’ve ever giveiVgathered/received have come from Remo... A Stripey Tiling, a Cuisenaire T, an Organ Locator, an Audubon 
birdcall, Valobra soaps, some curiously strong mints. J J 

Al 

44 

Had really missed: GREAT cattledogs, original Oxford St store, LOVELY staff, FAVE cafe with world papers, BEST 
cawfee: thanks Giancarlo! So FAB to be able to score indispensable T designs again - ‘regular’, ‘them=us’, ‘FEZ’. Great 
that, as the first to recognise the absolute CLASSIC value in ‘eternity’, you are back and hope springs eternal. J J 

nic;) 

44 

REMO REMO REMO you sold me the wonderful wooden Pod that was my engagement present to my husband... 
introduced me to Kiehl’s... made the world’s greatest cotton shorts (that I’ve preserved for six years)... you were where I 
reintroduced myself to Splades (the only way to eat)...and I still do laps in an Eternity swim cap. Please come back. J} 

Janet 

44 

I’ve missed you REMO ! As univeristy students in the 1990s, my friends and I used to catch the bus to your store 
between lectures to browse through your wonderful store. Many a gift was purchased there including T-shirts that are still 
worn and loved. Great to have you back !! 

Fiona 


*CustOM3fis 
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it as kind of a nichey, boutique thing - but I can see the universality of its appeal. I can see that it's not just inner-city 
groovy people. In fact when we opened the short-lived store in Double Bay and sent out a little eight-page catalogue and 
customers came in, I remember that some of the casual staff at the time were just blown away by how old and different 
and diverse they were. It appeals to anybody who shares the values that are propounded by the brand. There's a sense of a 
small world kind of thing there and what we're really offering people is a sense of belonging. In the context of say my cafes 
concept (see page 40 *REMO Mark III), the menu is secondary. The most important thing is that sense of belonging, and 
being welcomed, and nurtured and feeling like you're a part of a cozy, global, and somewhat like-minded, community. 

I do know what you mean. With the advent of supermarket shopping and so on we don't get recognized any more by the 
butcher, the florist or even the other people in those stores. It's a long way from the old General Store right? 

I guess very early in the process I got 'it', but I've become increasingly articulate about what 'it' is. 


We didn't use the words 'General Store' for the first year or two. It was REMO and there were a bunch 
of taglines underneath like 'Urban Accessories', 'Found Objects', 'Kiehl's Cosmetics', but 'General Store' kicked in maybe 
1990. That's when I latched on to that old-fashioned idea and realized that through the paper catalogue we could scale 
the idea beyond a physical geography, and now of course with the Internet we can very easily do that. The local corner 
store could scale for a global community by using communications technology, so to own that positioning, to own that 
General Store brand, would be a great thing. I have lots of little diagrams [starts drawing] that have the world and then 
usually lots of little things everywhere with an 'R' in them and they're all connected together, and there was a catalogue 
and CD ROM, and maybe there's a distribution center there (see fax sent in 1992 on page 39). So all of these little 'R's, 
maybe they're cafes. I never really assumed that they would be stores because that would, by definition, be finite because 
if you have a store and you figure out beautifully where everything goes, then that's it. What if you then want to do a 
range of furniture, or add a travel service? You just couldn't do it. Instead, by making it a front end to a catalogue/mail¬ 
order service and a portal to an on-line service, these little things become like trading posts. Some of the discussions I'm 
having with Mario [Venneri] and others on the cafe concept at the moment are that we have to make these places self- 
defined. The metaphor I use is the Superman metaphor. Is it a bird, is it a plane? No, it's Superman. Is it an espresso bar? 
Yes. Is it an Internet cafe? Yes. Is it a store? Yes. But no, it's actually none of those things, it's REMO. It's not, "Is there 
a REMO cafe in your town?" It's "Is there a REMO?", "Oh great. Let's meet there." 

When did you realise that the Internet was going to enable that initial vision of a global REMO to become a reality? 

In the 1991 catalogue I talk about maintaining a noticeboard and "the store as information broker" and this being the 
"ultimate service enabling our mailing list members and customers to communicate with each other by virtue of their 
shared relationship with the store". But I would have been referring to physical noticeboards there I think - I don't want 
to give myself too much prescience - I don't think the technology was there. So this is basically the concept I'm trying to 
get up now [points to cafe page in 1994 catalogue] eleven years later - it's more or less the same. The 'R's are physical 
outposts whose functional focus is a cafe but where all the other things we offer access to - the network of customers, our 
merchandise, news and information, and just a feeling of belonging - are also present, but the business driver is selling 
coffee and juice and drinks. It's a great cafe which does lots of other things. They're meet-up places, they're also places 
to harvest - it sounds science fiction and sinister - new customers. And so far I've got a pretty good response. People 
have never scratched their head and said, "That's weird, that's never going to work", because these ideas are nothing but 
common sense and intuition mostly. But now, for some reason, people are even more imaginative about this fusion of 
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merchandise and media. I just hope that the rubber actually hits the road and we get this cafe concept fueled so that it's 
not just another 25-page pdf that I've toiled over that's just going to sit on the shelf. 

How do you maintain your own sense of self-worth independent of how the business is going? 


I had friends say, "Just 

remember, you are not your business." Intellectually I can understand that, but when you're so tied to it it's difficult. I 
don't come home and stop thinking about my business. I'm doodling and thinking all the time, that gives me pleasure. I 
also realise that, successfully manifested, [the business] is a way for us to live our lives. It's a way for us to see all the 
other countries, be across all cultures and to contribute phi la nth Topically. We can do things personally, but in the context 
of a community of customers, we can have far greater cultural and philanthropic impact by channeling the collective 
charitable desires of our customers. It's a very holistic idea, the business. It's not just, "Let's buy some stuff, and then 
sell it for more than we bought it for, oh and while we're here, let's kind of chat to each other." It's more goal-oriented I 
guess. It's more like, "We're all out there and we've all got old family recipes in our head. Let's get them out there on the 
website, let's enable you to upload photographs then aggregate that content into a cookbook and feed that back out to 
everybody, and maybe out there beyond the network." Don't get me started! 

You're an ideas machine. 

Perhaps this is putting it a bit harshly - you could ask me, "Have you had another idea, because REMO is one big hairy 
idea, but is it the only one you've had?" It's certainly the best idea I've had I think. Shortly before I left America, I had 
another idea which was General Thinking [www.generalthinking.com]. Because I didn't have any capital to buy t-shirts 
to sell to customers I had to figure out a way to prove my network model where it didn't involve capital. And one way to 
do it was to create a kind of online trade guild of people. It was sort of refreshing and I am still fairly passionate about 
that too. It was the first thing I remember feeling great passion for that wasn't REMO General Store. The fact that it was 
something else other than REMO, Melanie seemed to like as well. I work on client brands from time to time and can whip 
myself up into a level of mild interest, but to the point where I'm waking up thinking about Jesters Pies, or AACo Beef, 
or the Nuance Group, it just doesn't happen. I've had this discussion with Dare Jennings, my friend the Mambo founder, 
and we both agree that once you've tasted the fruit of your own creation it's actually pretty hard to work on someone 
else's thing. You do what you have to do but it's pretty hard to cross back. 

You must have met some amazing people through doing what you've done. 

Yeah, especially in those headier days when we were blissfully oblivious to the fragility of the business. I was flying 
around spending time with soap-makers and designers, and basically seeing my role as the 'passion conduit' feeding via 
communication in the catalogue back to customers. I met some amazing people and the catalogue, as I'm sure it is with 
your publication, was such an amazing door-opener. I don't think there was any door that I couldn't get into if I sent that 
catalogue ahead of time. I took advantage of that, often not even really having an agenda, just wanting to get in there 
and have a look at what they were doing. 

Anyone in particular who was really influential? 

Probably Tibor Kalman (see page 50 *Tiborodty) who tragically died. Before I even opened the store when I was 
notion ally an MBA heading back to Sydney I went to see him. I didn't even have the idea for the store yet, it was more, 
"I saw your products at Rizzoli, and I think they're really smart, and I'm a friend of Kim Hastreiter at PAPER magazine 
and she suggested I come see you. I don't know why, but here I am." In the course of it all we became quite close and I 
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Tiborocity * 


Handle Renshaw 


Tibor Kalman’s life was dedicated 
to reaching out to his audience 
through design by exploring the 
role design plays within our society 
and influencing the powerful 
messages that it delivers. 

More often than not, design is 
intended to sell product. Kalman’s 
focus was not mass production or 
slick branding, but rather a return 
to design’s fundamentals and its 
potential as a medium to reach 
the masses. 

Born in Budapest, Kalman 
immigrated to New York as a young 
boy, later studying journalism at 
New York University. His design 
career began as in-house designer 
at Barnes & Noble. During the 
eleven years he spent there Barnes 
& Noble grew from a small 
bookstore to the empire it is now. 
From there Kalman went on to 
found the now iconic New' York 


design company M&Co. and then to 
take on the role of founding editor- 
in-chief of Colors magazine. 

Kalman believed in the integrity 
and essence of design and the 
powerful role designers play in our 
society. Under his steerage, M&Co. 
approached graphic design with a 
sense of irony and immeasurable 
passion. They delivered design 
which held purpose and stepped 
away from vernacular commercial 
printing. After more than a 
decade M&Co. closed its doors 
yet it remains legendary' to New 
York designers and enthusiasts 
worldwide. 

With Kalman at the helm Colors 
magazine became the highly 
provocative and consistently 
challenging publication it still is 
today. They say a picture tells a 
thousand words and in Kalman’s 
hands a picture could do that 



and more. Photographs of Queen 
Elizabeth were retouched to appear 
African-American, a white Spike Lee 
and an Asian Pope John Paul also 
graced Colors’ pages. 

Generally, the images of design 
portrayed by media and marketing 
lead us to believe that the ideal 
life can be obtained by owning 
possessions. Kalman once said “Do 
you want the best toys or do you 
want to die with the best life and 
experiences?” Upon his untimely 
death from cancer in 1999, few 
would argue that his had been a life 
lived passionately and that he had a 
deep impact on all he touched. 




represented M&Co. through the store. He was influential I guess. 

What did you admire most about him? 

All the ideas and the aesthetic that came out of that design group. Even though I was aware that they didn't all come out 
of his head, I knew that he was the ringmaster that enabled them to come out. This is a great example of one of their 
gifts: ‘A Book of Words. How to say them. How to spell them. What they mean.' It's just a recovered Webster's Dictionary. 
When he died I compiled all of the faxes (see image page 51), postcards and correspondence between us, photocopied 
and bound them and gave them to Maira his widow. You can see there's a bit of mutual admiration going on, and a bit of 
bitchiness from him when he saw me doing things which he thought were maybe too close to their aesthetic. 

REMO has had a very strong aesthetic right from the very beginning. Is that driven by your sensibility or have you had 
some great designers working with you? 

I think actually it's driven by my sensibility. That picture up on the wall there is the invitation to the opening and you 
can see it's very classic Tiffany & Co, plain vanilla... "Plain Jane, no nonsense" as my mother would say. I spend much 
of my time trying to get designers to design less. 

In developing these 'REMO's - I won't call them cafes - are you looking forward to having a chance to create that 
physical environment again, as opposed to just being online? 

I haven't yearned for that physicality for a long time. I've been really happily focused online and have avoided even 
thinking about bricks and mortar. But I think we do bricks and mortar well - 'we' being myself and the loose-knit group 
of people I work with. I can dig out an email discussion between me and various Silicon Valley/VC-types from late '97, 
early '98 where I have the breakthrough that the answer is online. It's not offline and online, it's just online. I also 
miss doing something in print. I'm sure we'll do something in print - it probably won't be in the same format as the 
catalogues, it'll be far more the milieu, the mix of people, more of an annual report I think than "Here's something, do 
you want to buy it?" 

Are you constantly searching for new things to add to the REMO mix? 

They come to us. See that book there. Point it (see image opposite). This is not my idea but it was sent to me by a friend 
in Los Angeles who wrote, "This is very Jim Remo", which is an in-joke between us meaning it's a very REMO-esque 
book. There are thousands of people who understand and who will find things like this and feed them back. My job is to 
maintain clarity in the network, not necessarily to find things myself. 

If you had to describe what REMO-esque means could you do it? I know 'Quality' and 'Passion' are two of its key values. 
I have done this before when the so-called 'REMO white knight', who turned out to go broke himself and pulled the whole 
thing down [in 1996], asked me to write an employee manual. One chapter was the 12 questions to ask about a product: 
'Is it authentic - the original, not a copy?' 'Does it have a function and a fitness for purpose?' And the last one was. 


I wrote a General Thinking presentation about 'The anatomy of cool', and how when I was at school and I think 13, there 
was a new guy who joined from California and he had white surfy hair, and his name was Bob di Angelo, and he was very 
cool, a very good surfer, good looking, great body. Until he came to the school those elastic belts with the little clips 
at the front were regarded as the daggiest thing you could possibly wear... up there with Fiesta jeans. But then Bob di 
Angelo wore one and it immediately became cool and okay. It made me realise that cool people can make things cool, 
but cool things don't make people cool, so it's all really about attitude. That's if you're talking about cool, or what is 
cool. Basically you can get away with anything with confidence. 
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Upon meeting Julia we were immediately attracted to her warmth, charm and intellect As parts of her story came out we 
were gob-smacked, not least because despite her upbringing she was so normal... loving even, laughing even. As a sought- 
after professional advisor on business development and marketing, and an executive coach to CEOs and senior executives 
Julia helps companies and individuals to realise their own potential, something she herself struggled with for many years 
throughout her adolescence and early adulthood. She says, "I was a kid who missed out on many of the basics that parents 
provide like stability and unconditional love. But I'm more than my past and I'm trying to use my experiences of navigating 
and overcoming difficult situations to assist others facing challenges." Now living in Sydney with her Australian chef husband 
of ten years and toddler son, Julia has documented her incredible life story as the daughter of a Californian cult leader in 
a book, currently in its second draft, titled, 'What Do You Mean My Dad's 4 Cult Leader?' She is an amazing example of the 
triumph of the human spirit. Here's Julia's story... Df 

Df So what prompted you to begin to write a book? 

Julia In 2003 an American girlfriend sent out her friend to visit me - a professor from California who teaches screen-writing 

and novel-writing at university. While we were walking to the Opera House I said to her, "People always tell me my story's 
really interesting and I should write a book, or it should be a movie", and she said, "Tell me about it". So I did and at the 
end she said, "I hear a lot of stories and normally I say, 'That's very nice, write it in your journal.' But I can definitely tell 
you that your story is unique and you should write it, and I'm happy to help." 

Df Why did you want to share your story? 

Julia Well, I believe that everyone has basically the same story about abandonment, in one way or another. Mine's just a tad 
bit more extreme. So many people over the years, after hearing my story, have told me how grateful it made them for 
their lives. They realised they had taken so much for granted, that they were inspired to complain less and appreciate 
more in the world. If speaking of what I experienced as a kid could have that effect on just one person then I thought it 
was worth the cathartic journey to write it. I'm happy that some good may come from it. It was quite a thing to live your 
whole childhood believing that your parents were saving the world - they told me they were making the world better and 
donating their mental genius to a greater universe - and then, when I was 22, to be confronted with the reality that my 
dad had a messiah complex, delusions of grandeur, was paranoid and a cult leader... It was completely earth-shattering. 

Df You gotta start at the beginning... 

Julia I was born in 1968 in Stanford University hospital California, and grew up in that intellectual part of Stanford. I was 
told my parents were both Mensa - my dad was an engineer with 32 patents to his name and my mother was studying 
psychology. There was some acid testing going on in 1964 backed by the US Department of Defence. They believed that 
acid would help improve creativity. 50 engineers were invited to dose on acid in a clinical test to see if they could solve 
whatever problem they'd been struggling with. My dad had this quantum physics theory he was working on and once he 
took the acid he solved his problem, but he also saw God for the first time. He left engineering, got into psychology and 
found a great teacher, a psychologist by the name of Roberto Assagioli in Italy. Assagioli's famous; he died 1974, and was 
the young Italian that Jung wrote about in his letters to Freud. He was the first one to practice psycho-analysis in Italy 
which he modified and later called Psychosynthesis (see page 58 * Psycho what?). It's still widely practiced today and 
a great system. In the most simplistic terms Freud came up with the unconscious (see page 61 *Freud would know), 
Jung, the collective unconscious and Assagioli, the higher self. Once Assagioli died, my father just ran amok with it and 
distorted it completely. As an adult I've never delved into what Psychosynthesis is but what I knew of it as a child was 
beautiful - it consisted of a lot visual imagery and guided meditations. My parents studied with him for years and in the 
early '70s helped him write his second book. The Act of Will but I've never been able to read it. They were an incredible 
pair apparently - they could conduct guided meditation journeys for people that were unbelievable - they were in such 
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* Psych o-what? *««, 

The world at large is rarely ready for anything that 
might shift it from the comfortable bed of reality' it 
occupies. New, alternative schools of thought, whether 
they have evolved from current theories or not are never at first 
welcomed with open arms. Instead they are looked at with a beady, 
hostile eye, the other often closed to any potential merits or possibilities 
it might present. Enter psychiatrist Roberto Assagioli. The world of his day 
w r as hardly ready to recognise esoterics or spirituality as bona fide areas of 
study. Assagioli realised this and cleverly decided to verse his findings about 
the Self in the scientific language of the Western world thus making his 
writings more palatable in the academic circles of the times. Assagioli was one 
of the first to throw psycholog)' open to the spiritual and religious aspects of 
human consciousness. Science and religion are two sides of the same coin, 
both simply search for answers to the questions that humans ask, and under 
Assagioli’s treatment, religion was for the first time considered valid and 
worthy of’ scientific attention or at least reasonable and rational thought. 

Assagioli wanted to develop a psychology' of the whole person and focussed his 
studies on the ‘higher’ aspects of human nature. His approach to psycholog)'was 
presented in 1910 in a doctoral thesis on Psychosynthesis — as he termed his theory 
— w hich discussed the integration of all parts of the human psyche. Psychosynthesis 
emphasised human growth and included the spiritual dimension of human experience 
and rapidly gathered momentum as more and more people saw the value of a holistic 
approach in psychology. In an interview' shortly before his death, when asked the 
difference between psychoanalysis and Psychosynthesis Assagioli responded, 

“We try to build an elevator which will allow' a person access to every level of his 
personality'. After all, a building with only a basement is very limited. We want to 
open up the terrace where you can sunbathe or look at the stars.” This was in 
strong contrast to Freud who was only interested in the foundations of the human 
building, Assagioli w'ent on to say, “Our concern is the synthesis of all areas of the 
personality'... It is not against psychoanalysis or even behaviour modification, 
but it insists that the need for meaning, for higher values, for a spiritual life, 
are as real as biological or social needs.” Everyone is looking for something, 
a reason, meaning, an explanation. Psychosynthesis tries to unravel that 
search on every level of human experience. 

Further information is available from: 
www.aap-psychosyn thesis, org 
www.psychosyndims.org.nz has 
a list of suggested reading. 
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harmony. When they came back from studying with Assagioli in 1970 they started holding workshops in our house and 
then in 1972 produced a magazine called Synthesis which had 40,000 subscribers around the world. Then they began 
opening Psychosynthesis Institutes across the world - London, Canada, Russia - but over the years the politics crept in. 
The bigger it got, the more secretive it became, and the more hierarchy there was. In 1978 we moved to San Francisco to 
launch a graduate school. That was the beginning of the end, the time when it all imploded. 

Df How old were you at this stage? 

Julia I was 10 when we moved to San Fran but I was 12 when we went underground and nobody ever heard from us again... 
Essentially I believed they were doing good work because they told me as a child that The Work was about helping the 
good overcome the bad parts of ourselves. They also worked quite seriously with the power of thought forms. They 
believed that if two or more people thought the same thought, form could be created. To me, as a small child, that was 
magic. It gave me a great belief in optimism and courage, and I was lucky I had those two things. Optimism and courage 
probably saved my life. In the beginning, in the late '60s and early 70s The Group wasn't yet a cult (see page 68 *It's a 
cult when). The people who came to work with my parents often gave up six-figure salaries, they were Harvard graduates, 
some were heirs to great wealth - most of whom lost their entire inheritances to my father and The Work. Things just got 
progressively stranger and weirder. In 1969 when I was a year old, they hired a live-in nanny for me because my father 
said to my mother, "You have to come back and focus on The Work." My nanny was my life; she made what had been a 
quiet and desolate life so much fun. The only down side was she moved into my room so they built me a box out of two- 
by-fours in the garage. It felt like a dog's kennel. It was not a child-friendly home. 

Df But I suppose you didn't know any different. 

Julia No, I didn't. I was shocked when visiting my friends to discover that families had dinner together. I had servants, like a 

driver to take me to school and pick me up. I grew up only speaking to adults, so at school I loved talking to the teachers 
and would often be asked to represent the kids to the faculty. 

Df Do you remember when it was that you started to realise that your life wasn't 'normal'? 

Julia I guess when the secrecy started to take root in my home. My parents would say, "What we're doing people don't 

understand. We're healing the world; we're saving the world with our good work. There are sacrifices involved, and you 
Julia have to make them too - but you're a Group Member and one of us." They always told me I was special and gifted. 

Df What an amazing environment. 

Julia Yes, it was. I miss parts of it terribly to this day - not only were these people, who filled my childhood home, bright and 
generous but 

they were creative with the biggest hearts and 
such incredible vision. 

Complete humanitarians, they were magnificent. But after a dozen 
years of working together, what they ended up doing to each other was just so frightening. When I was writing the book 

I sent 20 questions to a dozen Group Members. It was 30 years ago that all this happened and yet it was too painful for 

them to answer - I only received three responses. 

Df So when you talk about what they did to each other, you're talking about when it imploded? 

Julia Yes, but the decline was seductively gradual. The best analogy is when you go to a chiropractor. You see how out of 

alignment your spine is but it's happened in imperceptible increments, little by little, year after year. That's what 
happened over those 12 years. As more people got involved, the inner group became more isolated. I learned years later 
that my father was taking acid through the 70s to do past-life recalls and coming down on speed. The result was that 
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the visual imagery he shared with The Group got more extreme and more paranoid. He believed that the bad energy was 
coming through the people closest to him trying to stop The Work. When I was 12, for a year my dad decided all the Group 
Members had to cut off from their mothers and never speak to them again. Then they cut off from their siblings, and lastly 
they had to cut off from their kids. That's when a lot of people left The Group, but my father being the leader, and my 
mother being his right hand had to lead by example... and eventually they abandoned me too when I was 13. 

Of What was your father like? 

Julia During my childhood everyone told me my father was brilliant. That even amongst these brilliant people, he could out- 
think everyone. It was pretty inspiring if he was guiding and healing you, but very confronting if you disagreed with 
his thoughts. Now if you really opposed him and he deemed that your 'bad part' had control over you, you were put 
into 'Quarantine'. Quarantine was a pretty horrific experience. You were shunned, nobody spoke to you, and if any of the 
Group Members saw you they would look away or cross the street. Then began the 'processing' - they would process the 
negative energy, the bad part, and remove those beliefs from your mind so that you were again in alignment with The 
Group and not a toxic influence. The whole power trip of who was in and who was out would have been incredible for my 
dad since he was the only one to decide. The worst I learned of years later was when one of the Group Members was left 
in Quarantine when his mother died. Nobody told him. People he had worked with for a decade left him in isolation for 
months. He never went to his mother's funeral. Hearing this story from him was the most sickening thing I'd ever listened 
to in my life; I felt such anguish for him. I was so ashamed that my father could sanction such a cruel and vicious act. 
As a young woman I pined to make amends but what could I do to heal such a wound? 

Of Human nature is something quite extraordinary isn't it? Power can be so corrupting. 

Julia Yes, and there were my parents, honestly 

thinking they were doing the right 
thing, completely lost in their delusions, 

while they fought to save 

the world. Soon people started to leave The Group slowly and once they left we were forbidden to ever speak their names 
again. The belief was that we were such a powerful group of people; just speaking the defector's name would rob The 
Group of that energy. They believed that the defector's soul remained in The Group and they would wander the world 
without it. The sense of their own belief in their power was incredible. In 1978, when I was ten, my parents opened an 
accredited graduate school. The Psychosynthesis Graduate School for the Study of Man. They were dishing out Masters and 
PhDs. It only stayed open for two years because so many of the Group Members were also the teachers and directors and 
were defecting. By that time Group Members were constantly being put into Quarantine, which started them questioning 
their commitment to The Work. Then they'd be given a manipulative guilt trip by my dad. He'd say things like, "If you 
were given a bag of grain would you plant it in the fields for the masses, or would you make bread for your family?" This 
sense of sacrifice always prevailed. Eventually somebody leaked the defectors' resignation letters to the entire student 
body. There was a huge uprising. My father felt incredibly betrayed and blamed a man who was innocent. I was 12 and 
in the seventh grade. I came back from the start of a new school year that day and my parents dropped the bomb, "We're 
moving and we can't tell you where we're going in case the evil energy tracks us down". From the time I was three or four 
years old I lived with the sinking feeling that my parents would leave me for their Work. I decided to be well-behaved to 
delay what I knew was inevitable. It wasn't if they'd leave, it was when. But I understood why because my whole life I 
had been trained to sacrifice, essentially my childhood, to support The Work. So we disappeared from San Fran and about 
a dozen of the Group Members came with us, but most didn't. I never saw the kids of the Group Members I grew up with 
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* Freud would know 


my smile was so real. Such is life. Note to self: BREATHE. Deeply. Enjoy 
the restorative powers of a lung full of oxygen. Or perhaps I just a 
need a hug. Whatever. Freud would know. He described dreams as 
the “royal road to the unconscious” and suggested that they all 

somehow relate back 
to unresolved issues. 

Heck, perhaps it was 
the skivvy! I knew 
at the time it was a 
mistake. Anyway, I 
just take it all as a 
reminder to live more 
for the moment. As 

Whoa. That was intense. I’ve just awoken from a dream whereby that wise sage Eleanor 

my big self somehow stumbles upon my five-year old self playing Roosevelt once said, 

enthusiastically with a group of kids. Yes, there I am, dressed “Yesterday is history; 

in a dark green skivvy and ‘sensible’ brown cords (thanks tomorrow is a mystery. 

Mum) looking happy But today is a gift. That’s why they call it the present.” 

and peaceful. So I Wise words indeed. Damn it. She may be onto something, 

call my little self over, Zolton Zavos is the founder and editor of Lost at E Minor a weekly e- 

take one tiny hand newsletter and goldmine of all things creative, www.lostateminor.com 

in mine, and as 1 do 
I’m greeted by the 
warmest, most loving 
smile and a look not so 
much of recognition 
but of understanding. 

I want to smile back, 
but I can’t so instead I 
say, “there will be mam- 

ups and downs along the way but never, ever give up.” And 
with that, the smile disappears and my little self scampers 
back to the comfort of the unaffected while I’m left with a 
moment of pure epiphany; a sense that this feels like the last time 
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my whole life ever again. In the middle of the night we left the city and flew to Silver Spring, Maryland. The remaining 
Group Members lived in a hotel with us for four months. I remember during that time they were always meditating to give 
energy to President Carter and President Sadat of Egypt, both they believed to be crucial to lasting peace on earth. They 
were devastated when Regan won the election that year. Eventually a house was found in Silver Spring for my mom and 
me. I was so excited - I hoped it would have a white picket fence... These 

normal things that everybody hated, I yearned for. 

I used to tell my California friends, "You have no idea how lucky you are to have dinner every night at six." When I was 
six or seven, I would just eat whatever I found in the cupboards: jars of olives. Nestle Quik out of the box. But for those 
six months in Silver Spring it was great - just my mom and me. Finally, after six months I was enrolled in a junior high 
school, then one day when I was just 13,1 came home and my father was there, which was startling since he never visited. 
With my mother dutifully by his side, he said, "We're going on a retreat." My mother left me a stack of absentee forms 
for school so I just had to fill in the dates, money for food, paid all the rent and off they went saying, "Don't tell anyone 
we've left you." They were gone for six months. 

Of That's unbelievable - that they left a 13 year-old to fend for herself for six months. 

Julia Yeah, it was a fascinating combination of great fun and extreme loneliness and fear. I was fine until one day at school I 

was sick and wanted to go home. The nurse said, "Is your mother home?" I said, "No, she's on a business trip", and they 
wouldn't send me home to an empty house. It took nine weeks before they figured out my mother had abandoned me. The 
state system came down on me like a ton of bricks. First, they called in the social workers who charged my parents with 
negligence. I told the social worker, "They're busy doing very important work. We do not need to bother them. There is 
nothing wrong." He threatened for weeks that he'd be forced to put me in a nasty group home for kids in downtown DC. 
Frightened out of my wits, I reluctantly relinquished a phone number for my parents who had the gall to send a letter 
to the family court saying, "We're very busy and can't make the court hearing. We hereby assign guardianship to Julia's 
friend's parents." I felt passed around like a rag doll. Months later at the negligence hearing the judge demanded my 
mother move back to live with me. The social workers harangued us for another six months. Soon my father turned up 
again, "We're going on another retreat." They were gone for another six months but this time I didn't tell anyone I was 
living alone. When they finally did return they dropped the news that they were moving to Atlanta. My whole life they had 
pretended to give me choices, but always knew which choice I'd take. This time they said, "You can either come with us 
and miss a year of school, or go to boarding school, or stay here with your best friend and we're thinking of sending you 
to school in Switzerland next year." Of course I chose to stay with my best friend. I sat my entrance exams for the Swiss 
finishing school, somehow managed to jump a two-year waiting list, and at 15 I was off to Switzerland to attend Aiglon 
College, arguably one of the best schools in the world at the time. I had no idea - it took me three months to realise 
that I was surrounded by rich and famous kids from around the world. "Yes, that's Paul Stewart, son of the famous racecar 
driver, Jackie Stewart"... they nickname Kati zu Furstenberg 'Princess' because she is one... and Alfonso de Orleans-Borbon 
is an heir to the throne of Spain. I wondered what on earth I was doing there. It was co-ed, 250 kids, 142 nationalities 
- a great school, but I was incredibly homesick. I realised at one point that it had been a year since I'd seen my parents. 
It made me panic, "Shit, they're cutting me off, they're doing it, they're doing it to me like they've done it to everybody 
else. It's happening... my greatest fear is coming true and it's happening now!" I was paralysed. I didn't have the faintest 
idea what to do or who to tell. The school was having a parent visiting day in a few months so I wrote to my parents 
asking them to come. I was shocked by their response. My father sent a ten-page transcribed letter from his dictation. 
Throughout my whole life they taped everything, every phone call, every session, every meditation - they employed six 
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full-time transcribers. 

Df I wonder where it all is? 

Iu " a I always suspected I was just some case study 

y J with a file 

somewhere. In this letter my father tells me I've let my bad part get control of me because I'm trying to manipulate them 
to come see me. My prim, conservative, English house-mother could hardly comprehend his reply. I had no one who could 
relate to this slap he had delivered between the pages. Eventually, the year ended and the school wouldn't have me back 
because they were afraid my parents would abandon me there. I had to convince the school to lend me the money to fly 
to Atlanta where my parents were. My father picked me up from the airport. I hadn't seen him for two years and he took 
me to a hotel, not his house, I never saw his house. He laid out a map of Atlanta, circled the north-east part and said, 
"Find yourself an apartment and I'll sign the lease." I was 16 and under age. To protect themselves from being charged 
with negligence my parents signed power of attorney over me to a lawyer. I convinced a high school to let me attend. 

I talked my way in without any school transcripts, 
money or parental permission 

- but after three months I couldn't find my parents 
to pay the tuition. Then the only adult on my side resigned, the lawyer - sickened by my parents' total neglect - declined 
my case. In the end, without any money or transcripts, I had to drop out of high school. In a rage of disgust I moved to 
midtown Atlanta, with a real rebel rich girl from school who turned me onto the whole dance club scene. Now that I was 
16 I got my driver's licence and bought a stunning, white-finned, curvy, 1961 Studebaker Hawk as my first car. I dyed my 
hair a multitude of colours and looked like a calico cat. I only wore vintage gowns, stiletto heels and covered myself in 
rhinestone jewellery. I had a fake ID to say I was 21. I started going to Weekends, the hottest nightclub in town, and 
danced my heart out most weeknights. It was a crazy time and I pushed lots of boundaries. 

Df I guess when you don't believe anyone else cares much about you, it's hard to care about yourself. 

Julia Absolutely. The last time I had seen my mother I was 14 in Silver Spring. Now I was 17 and leading a wild and rebellious 
life. All of a sudden she sent me a letter and suggested I attend The Portfolio Center, a top-notch photography school, 
which she remembered was my passion. I attended the school for six months, won heaps of awards but then the money 
stopped again. I was fed up, determined to find her. I only had a PO Box so I decided to hunt it down. It was in a gas 
x station and since I looked just like her, except for the multi-coloured hair, the guy opened her post box. I was amazed. 
It had at least four months worth of mail crammed in. He gave me her application form with her address on it. My heart 
racing, I drove my Studebaker to her house. Luck was with me. She just happened to be walking out the door. I stopped 
in the middle of the street, jumped out of the car, ran to her and she went, "Wow, what a great car. Can I help you?" She 
didn't know me. I burst into tears. I was so unprepared for my mother not to know who I was. I was devastated. In my 
wildest dreams I could never have prepared myself for that shock. 

Df How long had it been since you'd seen her? 

Julia At least three years. She looked at me and said, "Julia, you're so beautiful. But you shouldn't be here", which was such a 
crushing blow I could hardly breathe. I knew I was on borrowed time. We managed to talk for about an hour. I knew this 
might be the only opportunity to try to sort out the mess that my life had become. I was having trouble with boyfriends, 
I knew that love was extremely hard for me and that something was not right. So I asked her, "Why did you choose to 
raise me this way? Why did you leave me when I was 13? How did you know I'd be ok all on my own?" Her reply was hard 
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*It’s a cult when... 


By Christel Escosa 

When I think ‘cult’, I think 
freaky and sinister. I think 
people speaking as one person, 
with weird platinum bobs and 
eerie light shining out of their 
eyes. Very Village of the Damned 
I know. But, by definition, a 
cult is simply a group of people 
devoted to beliefs and goals 
that are not held by the majority 
of society. As defined by anti- 
cultists (who ironically, could 
be considered a cult themselves) 
a cult is any secretive religious, 
magical, philosophical or 
therapeutic group that the user 
of this term does not approve 
of. A cult’s fringe status may 
be due to its unusual doctrine 
or its unconventional practices 
that cause the surrounding 
culture to regard it as far outside 
the mainstream. This means 
everyone from the Catholic 
Church, to Marilyn Manson fans, 
to a new art movement can be 
considered cult-y. 

Different organisations, schools 
of thought and movements 
pop up and die out all the 
time. People join them for love, 
security and to feel like they’re 
part of something; fundamental, 
natural human needs. Besides 
those reasons, some people 
join cults because they were 
converted; persuaded or induced 


to do so. They might have even 
been ‘love-bombed’ or ‘flirty- 
flshed’; techniques used by cults 
to convert and recruit potential 
groupies. Love-bombing is when 
prospects, recruits and members 
are drowned in a sea of love and 
caring, albeit highly conditional 
love and caring. Flirty fishing 
is when a cult sends members, 
usually women, out into society in 
order to seduce and recruit new 
members. Both are techniques 
which play on our human need 
for acceptance. 

The real problem with cults 
occurs when the leader goes off 
the rails to detriment of all who 
follow them. As British historian 
Lord Acton is often famously 
quoted as saying, “Power 
corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

But what makes a cult, a cult? 
According to those anti-cultists, 
the only difference between a 
cult and a religion is that the 
latter is older and has more 
followers and, therefore, seems 
less controversial because 
society has become used to 
it. Here’s a checklist - before 
joining any group or assemblage, 
maybe some research wouldn’t 
go astray: 

^Isolation - Is the group 
geographically and/or socially 
remote? Are they are based in 


the middle of the desert, or do 
people disappear into them not 
to be seen for extended periods 
of time? 

Reality check - Do its 
devotees become more and more 
dependent on the group for their 
views on reality? 

-!'To be or not to be - Are 
important life decisions of 
followers made by group 
members or present ideas that 
aren’t open for discussion? Is 
dissent discouraged? 

Fruits of the Devil - Does the 
group make acute differentiations 
between good and evil? Does 
the group have an ‘us and 
them’ mentality and believe that 
members are ‘special’? 

Sent from above - Does 
the leader claim divine or 
otherworldly authority for what 
they practice and preach to 
their disciples? 

If whilst researching, yes is 
answered to one or more of these 
questions, then the neon arrows 
and signs saying “Cult” should 
light up. Potential client, believer 
or buyer beware. On that note; if 
anyone would like to stop by my 
far-flung oasis for conversation 
with like-minded people and to 
listen to more of my thoughts on 
the world — as whispered in my 
ear by The Man himself — please, 
come join us. 
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to fathom. She said, "Well if Napoleon's mother knew who he would be she would have raised him differently." I stared 
stunned into her eyes and wondered what she was talking about. It was almost as if she believed that she had divined 
the meaning of my life and knew that although it was hard for me, the way that they raised me would prepare me to do 
great things for the world. In that moment I knew that she absolutely believed this. I had always known they had strived 
to groom me to do great things, yet at that very second I felt like a failed child prodigy. I knew in my broken heart this 
would probably be the last time I'd ever see her. In those last moments together I breathed in every ounce of her I could 
and gave her the tightest hug. The worst part was finally feeling her arms tight around me. I had yearned for her to hold 
me for so many years - it was the last mother's hug I would ever know. To see her there, again with such dedication and 
commitment when the world around me was so full of inconsistency, hypocrisy and misery seemed completely unreal. 
There was nothing more to do or say. I knew she wanted me to leave. On the way home I realised I could see both sides 
- I wasn't sure which world was real. I thought, "Over 500 years ago everybody believed the world was flat when it was 
actually round, so are my parents ahead of their time? Do they see the world in a way that's real, that society doesn't 
accept so that's why it's not true?" A whole social analysis was racketing around in my 17 year-old head trying to find 
firm ground. I hadn't thought about the beliefs of society and how they dictate culture before. How it imbues people with 
a sense of reality and shapes their perception. Perception is only that, perception. I had learned that 

life had 

no meaning except for the meaning I gave it. 

If I changed 

my perception then things could be quite different. I had this multi-faceted view of the world. I didn't know which view 
was mine, or my parents', but at least I was acquiring one. 

Df Did that create a shift in the direction your life took? 

Julia Unfortunately no. 1 was now a regular at Weekends, where Ru Paul was our go-go 'girl' before he made it big in New York. 
I fell deep into the 'scene', I experimented with mushrooms and other illegal activities. I felt myself growing old fast, 
yet I was only 17.1 was having worse and worse relationships which led to terrible situations for a girl on her own with 
no fall-back. It was horrific and I realised I was getting close to a place of no return. I wrote this ten-page, tear-stained 
letter to my mother telling her all my woes. I never got a reply. Feeling completely cast adrift, I held one hell of an 18th 
birthday party for myself. The day I'd waited for all my life, to become my own adult, had finally come. I looked back at 
the short life I'd lived till then and could hardly believe the path it had taken. Then about a week after my 18th birthday 
there was a knock on my door and it was my father. This was the last conversation I'd ever have with him although I 
didn't know that at the time. He'd intercepted my letter to mother and decided he needed to address the volatile issues 
I'd raised. I was incensed that he'd come in her place. I knew the game he was playing and I wasn't going to let him 
get away with it anymore. I gathered my courage, faced him square and proceeded to tell him that he was wrong. That 
they'd raised me badly and that I didn't need a psychologist for a father, I needed a father. That the people who should 
have loved me most had abandoned me and that I was afraid to love people. I stood up to him. He was so smart and his 
mental gymnastics of manipulation and blame were extraordinary. I knew what he was doing, but under no circumstance 
was I going to give in. After an hour and a half of this tormenting conversation where my father was trying to convince 
me that my hellish life was my fault, I was debased to the like of a four-year old girl stamping her feet screaming, "No, 
no, no, you're wrong!", absolutely hysterical, wide-eyed and frightened. The intensity of his blame was suffocating. 
Finally, he turned off the tape, left me some money and I never heard from him again. 

Df Phew. 
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Julia It was intense, but maybe what I needed to start to turn my Life around. A few months later the first Renaissance Festival 
came to Atlanta and I went along. I was so transfixed with this miraculous festival I thought, "I want to live a life like 
this." I went back and looked at all my drug-addicted depressed friends... I'd seriously contemplated suicide during the 
last year, but my inner voice spoke up very quietly and said, "Julia, you can see, you can hear, you have all your fingers 
and toes. I know you're tired and sad, but we can always kill ourselves later. Let's try living for another day." I don't know 
what exactly kept me from killing myself in Atlanta or becoming a total bitch or a heroine addict - I had every excuse. 

Df The miracle is that you're not. 

Julia I ended up on the road with the Festival for three years until, in 1989 at age 20 I left the Renaissance circuit and moved 
to New York. I went to Herbert Berghof's Studio to study acting, but I didn't like acting from scripts and preferred the 
improv and thinking on your feet I'd developed at my time at the Renaissance Festivals. I was still so lost. I thought, 
"New York is so big, and so full of complete eccentrics, people who are far crazier than I could ever be, so I'll appear 
relatively normal here." I finally found my calling when I got a job getting new business clients for big New York ad 
agencies. Then I gathered the nerve to call the man who'd supposedly betrayed my father. I had such profound feelings 
of guilt at betraying my parents' wishes by speaking to 'the forbidden one', but rang him anyway. Fortunately, he was 
home and he said, "Julia where have you been? Are you okay? We've been wondering what happened to you for ten years. 
All the Group members have come out, been in touch with each other and are healing ourselves." I just broke down into 
heavy sobs because he was someone who had known The Life, and known me since I was six. From their perspective, they 
left of their own accord, but I couldn't. I was trapped with no escape but abandonment and he knew it. He said, "Julia, 
I'm sorry but I think you need to know that your father was a cult leader." I just sat there blinking wildly, hearing "cult 
leader" ring in my head, knowing it was true and being crushed at the truth. In that instant I was ashamed of my life. 

Everything I'd sacrificed I felt was in vain. I felt dirty. I felt like everything I'd been proud of was a sham. I felt that 

my parents had used and abused me and it was all for nothing. That I'd lost my whole life, my childhood and family, to 
something that was wrong. 

The word ‘cult’ made everything wrong. 

He explained that all the departed Group Members had worked for ten years to heal and forgive each other for the terrible 
atrocities they had committed to each other. There's that joke that if you're the child of a psychologist you're pretty 
messed up. I used to joke that because both my parents were psychologists I must have been really messed up. But in 
that moment the thought ricocheting around my head was, "I'm not the child of two psychologists. I'm the child of a cult 
leader! I must be totally fucked up!" 

Df Up until then you knew your parents were 'different' or 'not normal'... 

Julia I knew their Group was peculiar, but I didn't realise it was a cult. With 20 years of hindsight I'm sure that finding out I 

was the daughter of a cult leader sent me into a depressive state. I did fly to Boston to see the old Group Members and 
after sharing my story, one of them, Ann, who'd been like a second mother to me said something really lovely. She said, 
"You know Julia, you should be really proud of yourself. 

were the only one out 
any of us who ever told your father he was wrong. 

A bit disbelieving, I said, "You're kidding?" She said, "No, we all caved in to him, except you." 
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One of our writers sent us an email one day suggesting Matt Butler might he an interesting person to profile; and when 
we learned that his Zaishu project was based on the principles of creativity; collaboration, evolution and sustainability we 
agreed. Just over two years ago, Matt, a successful furniture designer from Melbourne upped sticks and moved to a small 
town 1.5 hours south of Byron Bay NSW. The influence that 'going bush' has had on his work is fascinating. While living there 
Matt has developed the Zaishu project which has since been exhibited in Milan, Melbourne, Tokyo, Seoul and Sydney to much 
acclaim. Rarely does a design product have the power to act as a catalyst for change such as this. Since doing this interview 
Dumbo feather has also collaborated on a Zaishu project with Matt (see page 8), but enough about us, here's Matt... Df 

Df Do you get that a Lot... Random people coming up to you who want to know all about the Zaishu? 

Matt Yeah. When I was naming it Zaishu I thought "Maybe no one's going to know what a Zaishu is..." Then someone said, 

"But that's a good thing because straightaway people are going to say, 'What's a Zaishu?"'. When they ask the question 
you get the opportunity to explain it. 

Df How did you come up with the design? 

Matt The way it came about was that I was invited to be in an exhibition called The Tyranny of Distance in Tokyo. It was an 
exhibition that RMIT [University] was curating for Australian design to go to Japan, and part of the brief was looking 
at the tyranny of distance. That's why I came up with the idea of something that could be flat-packed and easily posted 
overseas. Normally when we have furniture exhibitions it's very expensive. Just to send a chair to Tokyo costs $1000. But 
with Zaishu, the exhibition in Milan [in April 2005] for example, I took the whole exhibition on the train with me from 
Milan to Paris, and just posted it back by normal post to Australia - it was very easy. 

Df When you were invited to do the Tyranny of Distance exhibition did you already have the idea for a seat? 

Matt 1 didn't know what I was going to do at all. Then at the same time I was asked to be a part of the State of Design 

Festival, which involved having an installation at the Australian Centre for Contemporary Art [ACCA]. I started to morph 
the two briefs together. It turned into this slot-together seat and it was almost at the last minute that we [Christopher 
Kaltenbach, the curator, Jenny Ford and Kate Jackson, R and D assistants] decided to apply some kind of print or artwork 
to it. We had just seen it as a pine box until that point. So about two weeks before the installation opening, I phoned 
a guy called Andy Mac who runs an organisation called Citylights from Melbourne. He's a curator with a good network of 
stencil artists (see page 78 *A Wall near you) and he became the art director. Two days before we did the painting I 
phoned up Dulux and they sponsored the paint. Then we needed to find somewhere to do the artwork, so we just decided 
to do it in a laneway in Melbourne, behind Misty Bar, where Andy has his office. We lined the laneway with about 15 
sheets of cheap ply, and over the course of three or four days all the artists came along. There were 25 of them - some of 
these street artists are starting to do quite well. Phibs has just done the latest Absolut Vodka campaign with magazine 
ads and billboards, and Panderosa have just returned from a hotel project in Copenhagen. With the painting, there was 
this beautiful layering process. I thought they would just have a panel each, but instead they all swapped panels as they 
painted. It was really good to see this collaborative sort of thing happening and the layering over time. They said to me, 
"Matt, when it all gets cut up make sure it's all just cut up by chance." At first I was worried that they might be offended 

if their artwork was cut in half. Then they also said, "When they get assembled make sure all the panels are all mixed up 

and we have one piece of artwork here and another there." 

Df A true collaboration. 

Matt Yeah, which resulted in each Zaishu having artwork from up to ten different artists - something that couldn't be easily 
replicated. I began to like the idea of the Zaishu being an art storage device to record visual information from a particular 
time and place and culture. I went down to the laser-cutters the day before the installation opening and I asked them 
to keep the off-cut bits as well. Just by chance, I happened to be at there when everything was coming out of the 
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Zaishu assembly. Sydney Esquisse design festival. 2005. Photograph Helen Punton 




















Zaishus at Gallery 1000 Eventi, Milan 2005. Photograph Matt Butler 























machine and they were grabbing the Zaishu pieces and placing them back in the off-cut template, almost like putting a 
jigsaw puzzle together and constructing the artwork again. Then I thought, "Wow, imagine if at ACCA I have the pieces 
of plywood in a pile in the middle of the room, nothing else, and then people can come and actually pick the jigsaw bits 
out and make their own Zaishus." Instead of having rigid plans we let the project reveal itself to us right up until the 
last minute. 

Df Did you start one off for people at the exhibition? 

Matt I made one, yep, just so people could get the idea. It got me thinking, "It's more than just a seat now, it's got this sort 
of community/collaborative thing happening. It's more than just a static exhibition where you go into an art gallery and 
just look at what's on the wall, because 

with the Zaishu, people can 
actually participate. They can transform the space, 

just a square, concrete room into this vibrant space... And not just colourful, but also socially vibrant and interactive." 
It took a bit of convincing to explain to the other organisers that the gallery would initially be bare and the installation 
would be built by the guests. Once all the seats were made, we had a DJ, and being an exhibition opening there was free 
alcohol. Over the course of three hours this blank room was transformed into a vibrant gathering space. All of the artists, 
the painters, came and I gave them a Zaishu each and then the rest were sold to pay for the project. Then I thought, "I'll 
do another project", so I phoned up a friend, Adam Dunn, who's a youth worker at St Vincent de Paul. We ended up having 
a workshop at St Vincent de Paul where we taught some of the kids at the youth project how to make stencils. They went 
on the Internet, and downloaded images of like Inspector Gadget and cut them into stencils. 

Df So you essentially curated that one? 

Matt Kind of, yeah. Two friends and ex-students of mine, Emma Luke and David Griffin, helped to run the workshop. We 
then had a barbeque in the car park at St Vincent de Paul in Fitzroy and the kids did the artwork. To get paint, I just 
asked people to get old tins of paint out of their garages. That was a nice element of chance because the whole colour 
pallet just happened organically and also the types of paint, whether it was acrylic or enamel, fused together to create 
interesting textures. It also stops tins of old paint from polluting landfill sites. Again, half of the Zaishus were given to 
St Vincent de Paul for their youth drop-in centres and the other half we took to Space Furniture [in Melbourne]. Just like 
at ACCA where people put them together, we had an assembly event on a Sunday afternoon at Space. We cleared out the 
whole bottom floor, so it was just like concrete walls, and placed 200 painted Zaishu panels all over the floor. Being a 
Sunday afternoon, people came with their kids and they all just grabbed panels and put them together. They gained a real 
sense of personal attachment and achievement. Space bought half of them so that paid for that project. 

Df What was the feedback like from the St Vincent de Paul artists? 

Matt Great. Some of these kids have had a tough life and have various difficulties to overcome. The art workshop created a 
temporary diversion from that and a social occasion to build friendships and develop social skills. They appreciated the 
opportunity to be expressive with stencils and spray cans because it's a culture they relate to. I started to realise that 
the Zaishu became like a catalyst to join two parties who wouldn't normally get together: St Vincent de Paul, a charity 
organization working with homeless people, and Space Furniture, a high-end design retailer. It was very worthwhile 
for them, they both got lots of publicity. I thought, "It's not just a box anymore, it's a social catalyst that gets people 
together." At that point I decided to actually sit at my desk and think, "What have I created here? What does it actually 
do? Where's it going? What sets it apart from other products?" It was a very organic project at that point, which was 
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*A wall near you 


Graffiti is growing up, and like a 
teenager in the throes of puberty, it is 
an art is still largely misunderstood, 
frustrated at the world and trying to 
be seen and heard. 

Viewed by more than 300,000 city 
pedestrians weekly, the Citylights 
Project is a public venture utilizing 
light-boxes in public streets for the 
display of art exhibitions. Citylights 
focuses on collaboration, digital and 
street art, and has exhibited work 
by more than 300 Australian and 
international artists. 

It is testament to the changing 
status of graffiti that Andrew Mac, the 
creator and curator of Citylights, has 
been commissioned to collect works 
for the National Gallery of Australia, 
and by the Museum of Australia to 
produce and curate street art film 
presentations. He is also widely 
consulted by government bodies and 
the media on issues relating to street 
and public art. 

When the ‘graffitist’ becomes 
recognized as an artist by a body 
such as the government, potentially 
the very institution that he or she 
is railing against, does that validate 
or annul the intention of the graffiti 
and its maker? Isn’t it the nature of 
graffiti to give the finger to those 
w ho look to confine and limit youth 
and all its volatility and verve? In 
August 2004, in an unprecedented 
collaborative public art project, 
more than 18 artists worked on over 



170m of paneling in the Outside the 
Scjuare project. Curated by Citylights 
it featured stencils, painting and 
graffiti and was situated in the heart 
of Sydney’s World Scjuare in the CBD. 
The panels in the World Square event 
are to be auctioned in mid October 
2005, with 70% of the proceeds going 
to Youth off the Streets and Open 
Familv, and 30% to the artists. 

Graffiti’s coming of age has 


brought opportunities for it to be 
elevated to platforms where many can 
see and challenge or appreciate it as 
an art form, not just a street-wise few. 

Art challenges ideas and graffiti 
has always challenged ideas about 
freedom of expression. As it makes 
the transition from vandalism to 
recognized art movement let’s hope it 
continues to do so. Street art. Coming 
soon to a w all near you. 


great but you need some core principles to hold it together. 

Thefrst principle is 

participation, the second is creativity, the third is 
sustainability and the fourth is evolution. 

Those four principles 

don't say that it has to be a plywood box or that it has to be artwork. I've deliberately separated Zaishu from Bluesquare, 
my furniture company, so there's no company agenda behind it or anything. The whole idea about participation is that 
people see what's happened so far, and then they're given the opportunity to take an element of it and take it off into 
a new direction. I'm getting lots of people saying, "Matt, I've got this idea... Can we do this or that?" I had a meeting 
yesterday with an Indian woman called Shalu. She assists Australian companies to work in India and has been supporting 
an orphanage called Samparc [www.samparc.org] near Mumbai for the last 15 years. The idea is that we can set up a 
cottage industry with this orphanage and an NGO to employ artists in India. The problem there at the moment is that a lot 
of the original craft and art is being lost because there's no market (see page 24 *At the coalface). A lot of women who 
do beautiful artwork are going to work building railway lines instead. I haven't been to India, but Shalu was explaining 
their beautiful traditions of sign-writing and street art, and traditional decorative techniques such as Henna, Rangoli 
and Warli. We'll employ sign-writers and orphans and street kids as well, who know how to write in Marathi, Hindi and 
Gujarati. You know, not only will this provide employment, but also act as an educational tool to inform about Indian 
traditions and publicise the work of the orphanage. 

Df It's amazing how suited to this the Zaishu's design is, yet it wasn't your original intention. 

Matt That's why 'evolution' has become a core principle for the project. Having Zaishu as an open-ended project in the public 

domain allows access to an unlimited pool of skills and ideas (see page 81 *1+1+1.,.=much more). It's like a constantly 
flowing research and development department. The India project also follows the Zaishu idea of documenting visual 

information from other cultures. In a year or so. I'll exhibit all of the best Zaishus from all of the projects in the one room. 

We'll also invite photographers, film-makers, writers and artists to come to India to use the project as an entry point to 
India for their own work. The stories of the Indian artists and kids from the orphanage will be very strong subject matter. 
We've pencilled in the last two weeks of February in 2006 to go over. Another opportunity that has presented itself is 
working with Space Furniture in Sydney to do a project with Odyssey House (see page 83 *Connected by design). It's 
almost like the Zaishu has become this sort of experiment in sociology. We've even got a woman in France, in Paris, with 
a PhD in Sociology in Business who is looking at how the Zaishu's working - all the connections that get formed and then 
how it grows - creating a 3D model of the whole thing. 

Df And that's what you mean when you term it a 'project' rather than a 'product'? 

Matt Yeah. 

Being a project invites all types of people to be 
involved. 

It also creates its own momentum and personality. You can nurture a project... Like teaching a kid to 
ride a bike, you can run behind them and only hold on when there is a danger of them falling off. The rest of the time they 
think you are holding on but really you have let go - you want to see how confident they get and what direction they go 
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■ in. My ideas with Zaishu have followed on from what I have learnt from my commercial furniture company, Bluesquare. 
With the furniture I design through Bluesquare, there are so many materials, production processes and skills involved 
just to make one chair, and even to transport the chair from Melbourne to Sydney adds to the cost. I wanted to create a 
design that really rationalised the production. I thought the best way would be to use the cheapest material I could find: 
plantation grown and readily available in any country... 

Df So that's the sustainability element? 

Matt Yep. And apart from the artwork, there's just one production process: the laser-cutting. There is no sanding or finishing 
required, no fixings like nails, glue or screws needed and the flat pack kit holds together with two rubber bands made 
from recycled car inner-tubes. It's also a product that's got minimal factory involvement. It takes an hour to cut out 40 
Zaishus. The rest of the production, such as painting and assembly, can be performed at socially-interactive community 
events instead of in a factory. The normal way of running commerce is you have production, and then consumption, and 
the product is quite static. It sits on a shelf in a retail environment, you come in, you buy it, you take it home and that's 
it. So I thought it would be interesting to add a few more ingredients to that, to set an example of how commerce can 
be done in the future. So those four principles are the extra ingredients that I added. 

Of They don't actually seem like extra ingredients, they seem like fundamentals, more like the four legs of the Zaishu. 

Matt Yeah, yeah. 

Df What is also quite beautiful is that although you have a high degree of ownership over it, you also seem to be extremely 
open to letting it go. 

Matt Which is important. Bluesquare is my personal project that I set up seven years ago to get my own designs off the 
drawing board. Bluesquare produces, distributes, markets and everything, so I haven't worked closely with anyone at all. 
I've taught myself the graphic design, the photography, to design the furniture. It's been very much my little blinkered 
thing, which has been great. With Bluesquare, I'm my own client and I just do exactly what I want to do. But it's got to 
a point where Bluesquare is not going to get any bigger because it is just me. I've set Bluesquare up so rigidly it doesn't 
invite anyone else to be a part of it. Now because I live in such a remote area, if I'm just working by myself at home, I'm 
going to go insane. So that's why it was important to set up a project that is completely in the public domain and is very 
open-ended. Basically for me, Zaishu becomes a calling card that invites introductions and opportunities to meet people, 
to even be here today, talking to you. 

Df But you didn't sit there in your little beach house in Angourie saying, "Oh okay. I'm not going to have much social 
interaction if I just sit here, so how about I create this new project." 

Matt No, it just happened. 

Df In retrospect it's easy to say how perfectly it's all turned out. 

Matt I guess there was always this little thing in the back of my head that said, "Okay, I need to address a few things and 
work with more people." When I moved to Angourie two years ago and told people where I'd moved to, they said, "You 
always said you were going to do that when you set up Bluesquare." Back then when I had this idea to set up my own 
business and people asked, "What are you going to do? How's it going to work?" I apparently said, "I want to get 
it to a point where 


it can run by itself and I can go and live 



near 



on the beach." My actual move here was quite by accident. I had forgotten 


about my plan to move to the beach, but it must have been in my subconscious. The same way the ideas behind Zaishu 
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*/ + / + /... —much more 


In issue 5 at' Dumbo feather an article 
titled fc l +1 =3’ discussed how more 
often than not great collaborations 
can produce something far better 
than just a lone operator can. What 
is so interesting about the Zaishu 
project is how Matt has pushed 
this concept even further, past 
collaboration to something much 
more. lie has created a forum in 
the shape of a small stool for all 
sorts of people to particpate and 
which generates important dialogue 
between individuals and disparate 
groups of soc iety. 

Abi Crompton has done a similar 
thing with Third Drawer Down, but 
instead of a small wooden stool, 
she uses the humble tea towel as 
her canvas or gallery. Just as Matt’s 


simple wooden stool becomes so 
much more as a result of other 
people’s input, Abi’s tea towels 
can hardly be desc ribed as tea 
towels once they’ve been Third 
Drawer Down-eel. In her desire to 
“place art into the most domestic 
of circumstances”, Abi invites 
artists from around the world 
to use a linen tea towel as their 
canvas. The resulting works are 
then reproduced in limited edition 
multiples, available to you and I for 
less than the pric e of a Dumbo feather 
subscription. Third Drawer Down 
produc ts succeed in stimulating 
discussion about art and its place in 
everyday life. 

The creative possibilities are 
endless and really only limited by 
the imaginations of those involved. 


This is when something becomes 
more than just a produc t, but a 
projec t instead, and the initial 
instigator takes on a role more like 
that of a curator. 

We have 20 of Melbourne artist Peter 
Tyndall's Third Drawer Dow n works for 
new subscribers - see paeje lit. 

www.thirddrawerdown.com 
Third Drawer Down products are 
available from these and other stockists: 
NSW. Chee Soon Tits.cjerald, Surn 
Hills +6 1 (0)2 9 360 1031 
VIC. Safari , Prahan 
+ 61 (0)3 9510 4500 
QLD. Queensland Art (/alien Store , 
Brisbane +61 (0)7 3840 7290 
WA. Monde , Claremont 
+ 61 (0)8 9284 4141 
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{Matt’s Workspace} 



I share this workspace with swimwear designer Meredith Barry. 


Shelves & tables 

These have been salvaged from derelict buildings and are full of production 
folders, art books, fabric patterns, general office supplies etc. 


Room 

The room is 60m 2 in total and you climb a spiral staircase to get up to it. 
Its best feature is a free-standing claw foot bath in the other corner. 


View Chair 

My view of trees blocks Spooks- Beach which is just beyond them, but I can still This is a Robin Dav chair I bought for $5 at the Camberwell market, 
listen to the waves as I work. 
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* Connected by design 


When Brazilian brothers Fernando 
and Humbert) Campana launched 
their first chair made from 500m 
of rope in the early 1990s it 
struck a note. By scouring the 
neighbourhoods of Sao Paulo for 
scraps of’materials and inspiration, 
their work provided a voice for the 
poorest of the city, connecting to the 
favelas and the sheer inventiveness of 
the people who build with whatever 
is available on the street. Around 
the world the public was drawn 
to their stories of real life in far off 
communities. This is design as a 
catalyst for positive social change and 
as a way to rethink the future, and it 
is fast taking shape in all sorts of ways 
around the world. 

One very vocal and high profile 
proponent of design’s role in 
fostering change is Canadian 
designer Bruce Mau. His studio’s 
agenda is Massive Change which 
is also the name he gave to his 
travelling multimedia exhibition 
(currently on show at the Museum 
of Contemporary Art, Chicago). The 
exhibition is a global catalogue of 
many of the world’s most innovative 
projects. Its message: Design can 
reframe the world in unfamiliar 
and meaningful ways to help solve 
the problems — social, economic, 
environmental, political — that stand 
in the way of progress. Similarly, 
Brisbane-based design group 
Imports Africa have established 


sustainable design initiatives with 
communities in South Africa. 

Their handcrafted collection of 
homewares includes products by 
British designer Tom Dixon who 
travelled to South Africa to work 
with traditional Zulu craftsmen on 
new contemporary designs that are 


now' exported all over the world. 
The proceeds go directly back to 
the communities. 






Community is also at the heart 
of Melbourne designer Matthew 


Butler’s Zaishu project. It’s a simple 
idea: a raw plywood board, laser 
cut into five pieces that are then 
stencilled, painted, wallpapered 
— the options are endless — and 
finally slotted together. No nails. 
What speaks volumes is the freedom 
this represents. It’s not precious, it’s 
unfinished until you put your own 


mark on it, and in a world where 
brands are aiming more and more to 
define w'ho we are, this is real design 
emancipation. 

Zaishu’s first Sydney project 
was held during the Powerhouse 
Museum’s Sydney Design 05 
Festival. Launched by design 
retailer Space Furniture the 
Space Odyssey'Zaishu Project was a 
design initiative and auction 
that brought together residents 
from Odyssey House, a drug and 
alcohol rehabilitation centre, with 
established and up and coming 
young designers and artists. A 
design workshop was held with 16 
residents at Odyssey House. Run by 
designer Trent Jansen and stencil 
artist Wendy ‘MinigrafP Murray, 
the work created was expressive 
and gave voice to those involved. 

As Odyssey House CEO James 
Pitts reiterated on auction day, “Art 
and other creative and educational 
pursuits provide avenues for self- 
expression and often serve as a 
positive outlet for feelings residents 
may need to address in order to 
change their lives.” Supported 
by Dinosaur Designs, Shapiro 
Auctioneers, Alumac, Vogue Living 
and Wattyl paints, it becomes clear 
that design projects like these bring 
communities and people together 
in surprising, inspiring and far 
reaching ways that can only help to 
connect design to life. 
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were hidden until now. I was actually moving to live in Brisbane and just by accident I stumbled upon this nice little 
place on the beach. I've been there for the last few years and bought some land there. So it all seems very spontaneous 
but it's not. I guess I created the opportunity, or put myself in a position, to allow that to happen. I spent five years 
growing the company and having to teach design in Melbourne to subsidise my income, to be able to then get to a point 
where I didn't have to work from the one spot anymore. 

Df So why the desire to leave Melbourne? 

Matt There was no reason to leave Melbourne, I was very happy there, but I guess that was the reason. In ten years time I 
don't want to think that I've been just living in the same apartment, in the same kind of culture in Melbourne. Especially 
being interested in being creative and design and looking at ideas, it's important to be in new locations and meet new 
people and I guess... 

Df Most people would say, "I need a new location, I want new stimulus, I'll move to Milan" or somewhere. Angourie wouldn't 
exactly be the obvious choice. 

Atatt I spent about three years off and on living in London, so I'd already done that international rite of passage. Part of the 
time when I lived in England, I lived on the coast in Dorset, in a little cottage overlooking the water, surrounded by 
national park, three hours south of London. So it's interesting that where I live now in Angourie is just like that English 
hamlet. There's one shop and it's surrounded by national park and it's three hours south of Brisbane. And it's ten years 
later, so maybe there's this kind of cycle that happens. I guess as you get older it's interesting that you start to notice 
parts of your history, you get to define parts of your personality and you see these patterns. 

Df If you were to compare your Bluesquare work, mostly done in Melbourne, which is all polished chrome and leather, with 
what's now come out of your time in Angourie, the difference is immense. Your designs are that much closer to nature 
too. You can feel the grain of the wood... 

Matt The point of difference is that a lot of modern design has decided that it needs to be shiny and smooth and precious. 
But it also can be damaged quite easily - the chrome can be scratched or the leather marked - so it can become obsolete 
quite easily and needs to be replaced. That's why I built into the Zaishu that whole idea of having the non-precious 
material. Even if it does get marked that becomes part of it. It doesn't look like this big scar that's screaming out like a 
scratch on a piece of chrome. For the Milan show, half of the Zaishus were [Florence] Broadhurst prints and the others 
were curated by Abi Crompton with her Third Drawer Down artists [Kat Macleod, Andrew Nicholls, Karla Pringle, Lori Jean 
Kirk, David Wlazlo, Chaco Kato and James Green]. 

In Milan it could have either 
been perceived as just a cheap piece of plywood, 

because 

everything else in Milan is all shiny and precious, or it could be appreciated as a nice point of difference, and fortunately 
that's what it was. People didn't want to see more chrome and powder-coated steel, they were quite interested in 
walking into this gallery space and seeing contemporary design with traditions in history and in Japanese culture. It's 
a simple object that's also quite flamboyant, as far as the patterns go. Again in Milan, people liked the idea of being 
able to participate. A married couple who came to the opening really liked the idea of buying one and decided to come 
back the next day with their kids. They lived an hour and a half away in Lake Como, so they did a three-hour round-trip 
because they liked the idea of each member of their family selecting a panel. You wouldn't get something like that in 
just designing a static product. So once again, that's the project part. There's environmental sustainability but I also 
like the idea of social sustainability. When I moved to Angourie there was a notice in the shop window saying, "Room 
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* The mark of Zatoichi 


Samurai — a warrior in pre-industrial Japan bound 
by a strict code of honour. The sword was their most 
famous weapon and their symbol. 

Japanese film is filled with examples of samurai that 
were treacherous, cowardly, brave, noble or overly 
loyal. One of which, a cult series, hooked Japan in the 
early ’60s with tales of the legendary sightless samurai, 
Zatoichi. Set in the Edo period (1600-1867), Zatoichi 
became almost synonymous with one actor, Shintaro 
Katsu, who played the blind swordsman. 

In 2003, director Takeshi Kitano’s film, Zatoichi , 
breathed new life into the blind swordsman exposing 
audiences worldwide to the fabled character. Kitano 
himself stepped into the shoes of Zatoichi under the 
name of his alter ego. Beat Takeshi, becoming the only 
other actor to portray Zatoichi on film. 

Kitano departed from the largely Yakuza-based 
themes of his earlier films ( Brother , Violent Cop, Sonatine ) 
to create his first ‘jidai-geki’ (period drama). He 
ventures back to 19th Century Japan to reinvent the 
sightless masseur, Zatoichi, who turns out to be a 
samurai of the highest order. Kitano tells a simple tale 
of bloody revenge, gang violence, corrupted youth and 
of a noble samurai who takes a wrong path. 


The sightless and apparently harmless masseur 
wanders from town to town with his cane. The film 
unravels in a remote mountain village where Zatoichi’s 
mastery with a sword is revealed to the audience when 
he is challenged by a gang of robbers. With lightning 
speed he pulls his concealed sword from within his 
cane, effortlessly defeating all his opponents. 

The blind swordsman encounters many townspeople 
who are being tormented by the Ginzo gang, 
particularly two young geishas avenging the murder 
of their family. While the plot may sound somewhat 
conventional it plays out quite uniquely due to Kitano’s 
distinctive style, pace and timing. Unlike many warrior- 
themed films there are no ten-minute long martial arts 
extravaganzas. Rather, Kitano employs almost blinding 
speed in the fight sequences, juxtaposing the violence 
of swordsmen killing with computer generated blood 
spurts bringing a manga-like quality to the film and an 
obvious updating of the original series. 

The 2003 Zatoichi is a unique and contemporary 
twist on a Japanese classic. Instead of a conventional 
continuation of the long tradition of samurai films, it 
is uncontrived, upbeat and infused with a clever sense 
of humour. 
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for rent", and I moved in straightaway. The woman said, "My daughter has got schizophrenia". Then another guy, her 
daughter's boyfriend who also had schizophrenia, moved in as well. As you can imagine, it was a very new experience for 
me and I got to see how desperate and challenging life is for some people. I also got to see, first hand, the failings of 
our Government's mental health system, especially for people in rural areas. I just started to realise that my career as a 
designer, and Bluesquare furniture, was not really relevant to a household like this. 

Schizophrenia 

is a lonely disease but also brings out creativity. 

This set 

the course for a project that included participation and creativity as its main principles. It's also why Zaishu supports 
organizations that help people and why we inform about other cultures and hidden parts of society. Angourie is a surf 
culture - the world of design magazines is not a priority here. 

Df And locals would never dream of spending $2000 on a chair. 

Matt Yep, yep. With Zaishu I didn't have this kind of social epiphany or this mental shift at all, because the design industry 

and its mechanisms still does have its place. My reasoning was that being my own client, I can set my own agenda and I 
didn't just want to plug new designs into the pre-existing Bluesquare system. 

I wanted to really 

look at the whole way it worked and not just have 
a design that's cool or in the magazines. 

The Zaishu is something 

that can come out of the pages of a magazine and have a lot of relevance in a wider community. 

Df Is it so far the most rewarding thing you've done? 

Matt Most definitely. 

Df And ironically, has it been far more successful in terms of general interest and coverage than anything else before? 

Matt Yeah, yeah. Before, whenever I'd come up with a new design I would take it to Space furniture and they'd say, "Matt, we 
love your work but, you know, we've got all this other stuff from Europe we have to sell." Then one day I was walking 
down the street with a couple of Zaishus and the Melbourne manager of Space asked me what they were. I explained the 
idea and he bought them off me then and there, on the spot. Then the manager of another design store, DeDeCe, phoned 
me up and said, "Do you still have some of those Zaishus? I want to buy one." They were the first sales that I had. And 
last week the Sydney manager of DeDeCe phoned me up and he said, "Matt, we've got Giulio Cappellini [owner of Italian 
furniture company Cappellini] here in the showroom and he wants to meet you and see one of your Zaishus." It's a wooden 
box, but they loved that point of difference. 

Df In terms of where it goes next, are you thinking of pushing the design any further? 

Matt Yeah, definitely. The next thing I want to do is look at truck pallets... So much wood and millions of pallets just get 
thrown out, and you can make things out of it. They're all standard length, they're already cut, they're right there. It looks 
like I'm going to be doing a project at QUT [Queensland University of Technology], a residency project, so I think that's 
what I'll do with the students, look at this whole idea of wooden truck pallets and also tyre inner-tubes. 

Df So you're using all the contacts you've built up over the years through Bluesquare to help Zaishu now. 
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Matt Yeah. I guess I've had nearly 15 years now in the design and development thing, it's easy to come up with a new idea 
and get it out there. And instead of me just running Zaishu, I've asked a friend, Helen Punton, to partner with me. Her 
background is in graphic design and marketing and she speaks German, so the plan is that she'll go back to Berlin and 
she'll set up some projects there. We've got another guy, Djaffar, who's a flight attendant and he speaks five different 
languages and travels the world weekly, so he'll use his global network too. And then there's Jacqui Doyle from Playgroup 
in Sydney, who's doing the same thing and has just finished a Zaishu project with artists in Noosa. So it's almost like we're 
setting up these connector points that keep putting the feelers out. So in 12 months the Zaishu might not look like this, 
it might be a documentary about what's happening in India, and the loss of traditional craft and art in India. 

Df How did your interest in Japanese Samurai culture, which then influenced the Zaishu design, develop? 

Matt Where I live is a famous surf break, Angourie Point, so we get a lot of Japanese people travelling there to go surfing. A 

couple of years ago I was also involved in an exhibition in Tokyo. I went there for a couple of weeks and I really liked 
looking at how the temples in Kamakura were constructed without any nails or other fixings. The beams slotted together 
without glue and there was consideration for subtleties in texture, sunlight, shadow and air circulation. 

I also 

saw a Kimono laying outjlat on a table and liked 
the combination of straight lines and broad curves. 

When you lay the five Zaishu panels on the floor you intentionally get the same effect. I thought I'd like to approach the 
Zaishu with consideration, something that's simple but if you want to start to dig down through the layers, there's a bit of 
complexity to it as well. Almost like yoga, where you think you're just stretching, but where really, 1000 years ago some 
monk somewhere knew that if you bent your shoulder back here, it'd change something there. I loved the movie Zatoichi 
(see page 86 *The mark of Zatoichi), which was released at the same time I was designing the Zaishu. The movie is 
set in 19th Century Japan and what's beautiful about that is the old traditional interiors, the texture, lots of rice paper 
screens with beautiful print designs on them. I guess all those things combine together to give it a sense of history, it 
just didn't stop and start with me right now. A design can evolve over time, but I've taken principles from the past, and 
added or contributed to those ideas so the design just doesn't stop and start with one designer or one person. 

Df Or one culture. 

Matt And the name is a good example of cultural crossover. I asked one of my Japanese surfer friends in Angourie what I should 
call it, or what's a name for a Japanese stool and she said, "Zaisu". I accidentally wrote it down with an 'h', "Zaishu". A 
few weeks later we noticed the mistake and we thought, "Well, we think that's an important part of the project, to just 
run with what feels right, even if it is a mistake." The naming has set the tone for the whole project. It is in complete 
contrast to the preciousness of Bluesquare. If there were any mistakes with Bluesquare I'd get really paranoid that it was 
unprofessional. But if there is a mistake with Zaishu you just use that mistake to create something new. 

The 

element of chance becomes a very important part of 
the evolution of the design and the idea. 
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We received an invite to a reading of Emma's new book, Poems, and went along not quite knowing what to expect We 
definitely didn't expect Emma to be the complete antithesis of a model. Lank, uncoloured locks, not a scrap of make-up, 
loose-fitting clothes hanging off her frame. And to be honest we didn't expect her poems to be so damned good, to make 
us laugh, to make us sigh, to make us say Yip, that's so it' She was shy and it made us think about how gutsy it must be 
to say, "I'm a poet" no matter who you are, let alone if you're more well-known for being a model. We were intrigued and 
think you'll find Emma as real, raw and frank as her poems. Here she is... Df 

Df How has the response to Poems been? 

Emma It's very hard to drag anything out of Max [Boyle, Poems' publisher] as to how the sales are, but the response from people 
who've said anything has always been positive. I can't imagine that many people coming up to me and going, "I really 
hated it!" Most people have said it's good, that they've enjoyed it, that it's made them laugh. Everyone's sort of got a 
favourite, which is quite interesting. I try and read something into that, but I haven't quite figured it out. 

Df There are some that I've found easier to remember too like A Really Short One, it's just so concise and so beautiful that 
it sticks in my head. Is it nice to have some work published finally? 

Emma Really nice, I never thought it would happen. When I first started thinking about actually publishing it I asked my 
modelling agency, who was also a literary and theatrical agency, to have a look at it. They were like, "No, not interested 
in poetry". I was highly offended. "Not even for me? Can't you even tell me if it's crap or you know, just have a look and 
have an opinion?" But they wouldn't do anything about it. Then I tried to hook up with literary agents and they never 
wanted to see me either, so I was just like, "Okay." 

Df How long ago was this that you started putting it out there? 

Emma I've had it in a little wad for probably three years now... So it was probably three years ago that I started trying to work 
out what to do with it really. It was published just before Christmas [2004] and it took about a year to get there. Of 
course it was finalized when I was pretty much in labour, actually two days after, and I was here [at home] trying to do 
punctuation and finalize the writing holding myself up at the desk trying to look at the computer. But I think that it was 
really good that I was in the middle of having a baby because I couldn't put too much thought into it. I think that if I 
had, it wouldn't have happened. Just as it went to print 

I started panicking that 
my dad was never going to speak to me again 
because I mentioned sex. 

Df So how did you end up with Max and Bird Press? 

Emma When Max started up the magazine, Doingbird, I offered my services as dog's body, and then never came through with 
anything because they didn't really have any work. They could do everything they needed to do and I wasn't into making 
the phone calls to people to try and get advertising revenue. But he ended up publishing a couple of poems that I had 
given him in Doingbird. I know his girlfriend really well because of the kids, and I was hassling him about poems, and 
getting published, and he just said, "Well, we're thinking about starting books and it would be a really good exercise 
for us, and it might be good for you." I was a little dubious in the beginning because I just wasn't sure how committed 
they'd be and if they actually meant it. So from that meeting to... oh it took a long time to actually get anything moving, 
which is fine. But it was just luck really, and it is often all about who you know and that kind of thing to a certain extent. 
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The crew oj the incomparable Is Not 
Magazine have come up with a great idea 
to combat the issues facing Australian 
authors locally ; and indeed globally. Book 
scam is one bandwagon we're keen to 
jump on. The first Book scam book is 
nominated and reviewed here. The second , 
Behind the Moon by Hsu-Ming Teo (Allen 
Sc Unwin 2005) is reviewed in Is Not 
Magazine Issue 4 (Oct/Nov). 
www.isnotmagazine.org 
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of the day And in Pierrot 
the Mad (196s). Godard’s 
first wife, Anna Kanna, 
sings spontaneous musi¬ 
cal numbers (without 
actual musk) in between 
heists. 

The French New wave’s 
rampant desire to evoke 
film history was bound 
up with the emerging 
cult of auteurism. De¬ 
veloped by the writers 
and editors of the influ¬ 
ential French journal, 
Cahiers du Cinema, who 
included film critic Andrr? 
Bazin and filmmakers 
like Godard and Francois 
Truffaut, “la politique 
des auteurs" celebrated 
the figure of the direc¬ 
tor as the real authorial 
presence behind the film. 
Refusing theoretical 
traditions that analysed 
film as a literary text, 
auteunsm privileged 
style and mise-en-scene 
as the means by which 
Jthe real ’auteur’ left their 
■personal stamp’ 
upon each film. 
Auteurism rev¬ 
elled in both film 
history and 
Hollywood 
genres. It 
regarded 


Pete Bogdanovich, Paul 
Schrader, John Carpen¬ 
ter. Tobe Hooper, George 
Romero, George Lu¬ 
cas, Steven Spielberg, 
Brian De Palma - these 
are the directors com¬ 
monly dubbed the New 
Hollywood, the Film 
School generation, or 
the “movie brats" From 
the 70s onwards and 
throughout their respec¬ 
tive careers, their al¬ 
lusions to film history 
abound For instance, 
scenes from John Ford’s 
The Searchers (1956) 
appear in everything 
from Star Wars (1977) to 
Taxi Driver (1976) Scors¬ 
ese transplants Ford’s 
Indian-kidnapping saga 
on the frontier to hook¬ 
ing on the streets of New 
York; Scorsese depicts 
Travis Bickle as a delu¬ 
sional, psychologically- 
disturbed version of the 
John Wayne character, in 
his attempt to ’save’ a 
young girl from her pimp 
boyfriend. 

Then there's Brian De 
Palma, who is, admitted- 


elled at 
ations 
that the continued rep¬ 
etition of Hitchcock of¬ 
fers nothing new beyond 
technical virtuosity. 

One of the best summa¬ 
tions of Kill Bill that I’ve 
read comes from Rof/ing 
Stone's Peter Travers, 
who writes that 
“like a dick-swinging 
flasher, Quentin 
Tarantino lets all his ob¬ 
sessions hang out* 

He references a cross- 
cultural cinematic cornu¬ 
copia - kung fu, anime. 
blaxpiottation, samurai 
films, the spaghetti 
westerns of Sergio Leone 
and the westerns of John 
Ford. Tarantino brazenly 
embodies the idea of 
cinema as addiction (or 
a-dick-tion, for there is a 
certain wankiness when 
it comes to Tarantino, 
who’s desperate both 
to escape and embrace 
the video-store nerdi- 
ness of his past), when 
it comes to Kill Bill he 
both acknowledges and 
amplifies the kind of 
cross-fertilisation that’s 
been going on between 
these genres (the 



HEARD OF THE CRISIS IN AUSTRALIAN PUBLISHING? YOU ( 
i COULD BE PART OF THE SOLUTION, SAYS PENNY MODRA. 

T here has been a lot of loose talk career authors - that means you!) is to ensure 
flying around recently about a ‘cri- that more good books are sold - in preference to j 
sis in Australian publishing’. But BookScan’s top ten list. Well, here at Is Not Maga- 
it’s time to stop the hand-wringing zine, we have a plan. It’s called BookSeam, Every 
over the fate of literaiy novelists and two months, we will scour retail bookshelves for | 
[ skinny, undernourished poets. Let’s look at the a literaiy novel written by ayoung Australian and 
facts. You could be part of the problem, published by an Australian publisher. We will 

Publishing fiction is a business of notoriously put it through a rigorous Is Not product testing | 
| small margins, even for large trade houses like process and then recommend it to Is Not read- 
Penguin, Generally a $30 RRP paperback returns ers. We want you to buy this book. And not other 
about $3.75 to its publisher, who must allocate books. We have to focus our buying activity on j 
[ profits to pay up-front costs for future projects, one book evety two months in order to wield our 
Publishers used to take literary authors under consumer power, 
their wings. They’d support them during their Ifyou need to buy a present foryour mum, buy | 

[successes, and offset their bad sales using the her this book. Same goes wi th your brother, your 
profits from more commercial projects. But gran and the postie. Go to your library and re- 
these days, muscly marketing types arc upset- quest that they buy it(they will,you know). Go to | 
[ ting that old balance. As publishing houses be* shops that don’t have it and request that they or- 
come competitive corporations, the salesmen der it in. You will be surprised at the small num* 
are gaining authority and demanding financial ber of sales needed to keep a book on the shelves | 
[accountability from individual projects. The and off the remaindered pile, 
worthy books are enduring in one sense but Here , hc d ^ for Au . 

hopeless seUersm the short term. So they re , s ber | 

| threatened with extinction. 

And the money men’s key tool? Nielsen Book- rTi I I T I by Andrew 

Scan, To support their authors and stymie their lA/O rlClC I TXIL Humphries. | 
| marketing departments, publishers used to Allen & Unwin, 2004. 

adopt crazy tactics like quoting the number of RRp . $ , , SBN; 17411423 g 5 

copies of an author’s last novel that were print- j 

led, rather than the number actually sold. But D eminiscent of Michael Chabon’s The 
friendly number fudging can happen no more! Amazing Adventure* of Kavaher and Clay, 
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Approaching a publisher, 

it didn’t matter who the fuck I was, the 
minute jou say , “Poems”, people are like, “Oh 

god, no market. ” 

Df Why is that? 

Emma Um, because Australian publishing is dumb (see page 94 *Book scam). I don't see why people underestimate the general 
public. Australia is a very small market, but specialist publications should have a place because people are interested 
- there are people who lap it up. Publishers don't give people enough chances to make those choices for themselves. 

Df It does seem that if you do anything slightly left of mainstream, or that targets a fairly intelligent audience, no one with 
a commercial sensibility will go near it. 

Emma Absolutely. Which is annoying, and it just mirrors the government and the whole education system and all that stuff at 
the moment. It's all very, "Let's keep everyone a bit stupid". It frustrates me. It's awful to think that everyone's dumb, 
because they're not - so many people want to know stuff. I only read recently that Bukowski (see page 96 *Ordinary 
Madness) couldn't get published until a publishing company was set up by a millionaire who loved his work, so that's 
pretty amazing. I hadn't actually read any Bukowski until I came back to Australia in '98, and when I read his stuff I was 
just like, "Fuckin hell. Someone else is doing... you know. This is brilliant, this is exactly right." People had spoken to 
me about him before. 

Df Had someone said that your work was similar to his? 

Emma A couple of people had said that it reminded them of his. I think people read what I do and think it's not like normal 
poetry and the only other person they know who does 'not normal' poetry is Bukowski. You know what I mean, because 
it's not totally similar. It was funny to have been compared to him before I had even become a huge fan. Kinda like Kylie 
didn't even know who Nick Cave was until she did a duet with him. 

Df So one day did you walk into a bookshop, see some Bukowski and think, "I really should read this guy"? 

Emma Andrew [my partner] bought me a book, and every Valentine's Day he buys me Bukowski. Yeah, so he's the one who first 
bought me a Bukowski book. 

Df Going back to what we were saying before, to appreciate, for example your poems, you can be a 14 year-old, you hardly 
have to be a high-brow intellectual (see page 100 *Fall in love with poetry). 

Emma There are a couple of poems that my son makes me read and he just cacks himself. He just loves them. At my first reading, 
he roared with laughter at a particular poem, I Love Dorset. He loves it when I say "Fuck." He's five, and he gets it. 

Df Because they're not trying to be pretentious or overtly intellectual, they're just really nice raw, real slices of humanity. 

Emma It's really good to hear that they come across like that because I did worry. I had to be careful editing to try and get the 
right mix. 

Df Are there 80 or so poems? 

Emma I think so. It came from about 140. Some of which I knew immediately were really crap, but they were there. The poems 
began in '97, but I've always been writing stuff, diaries and heaps of letters because I was always travelling. I've always 
kept a diary and I always wanted to write something bigger than a diary. But I wasn't quite sure what. People always ask 
me, "Why poems?", and I always give the same answer which is boring now. Because I travelled so much I had to keep 
everything quite small and in one bag. I didn't have to carry a lot around to write poetry it's not like taking a draft of 
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Ordinary Madness 


Like a lot of pop culture kids, my first introduction to Charles Bukowski came 
via 112 who cited him as one of the major influences on their 1993 album Zooropa. 
Intrigued, 1 visited my local library and found the catalogue number to a few of his 
books that were apparently available but the shelves were empty. “Ahh, Bukowski” 
the librarian sighed, “people just don’t seem to return his books.” That inspired me 
even more to seek him out. 
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a novel 

Df Or even a laptop. 

Emma Oh this was in the days before laptop computers, this is definitely pen and paper days. Although I had an early model 
psion which was very high tech and I did actually write a couple on that. Also I've always had real problems finishing 
things. Especially when you're busy all the time you want to be able to work on something for a short amount of time, but 
I could finish poems. With poems, pictures used to just pop into my head. That's generally how it still happens, although 
I've got to say having a second child it rarely happens any more. I also haven't been able to do any practice writing for a 
while, my brain's a bit numb to it all. Living in the Eastern suburbs I do the walk around Centennial Park a couple of times 
a week because I have to just get out and get air, and there's nothing metal and the park's just so beautiful, but 

you do have to contend with every otherJuckwit 
who's there, which is awful because I'm one oj 
'em! 

But you hear the funniest things. It's all about paint schemes or... it's all about stuff that you just don't 
want to hear about. This is going to be known as my bitter period - I have been writing down snippets because it's just 
hilarious. They're not going to be published. But that's how poems work for me I think, you hear something, and it sparks 
something, and it gets a bit bigger; or sometimes it doesn't, it just gets shorter. 

Df It seems like often you'll put two ideas together. You'll start off and the poem seems like it's something really quite lovely, 
and then you'll finish off with this really dry, often grittier ending - it's a nice balance. 

Emma Well I do do that, and I've really noticed it and I've really tried to stop doing it. While I wasn't noticing it, it was working, 
but then all of a sudden I noticed and it was like, "Oh, got to change that". But you know, that's how you evolve. That 
kind of formula - well before I knew it was a formula - was just enjoying things. But I can never just let things be all... 
nice. It's completely my personality, there has to be a touch of something else going on, whether it's obvious or not. I 
dunno. It's sort of a bit vague. 

Df It must have been frustrating for you being part of a world that was all about glamour and perfection. 

Emma Yeah but I never was that and that's what sort of kept me kind of going. I never let people really know me; that was 

my sort of... strong... thing. I used to clash with a friend of my ex-boyfriend, but my big thing was that I never let him 
know anything about me and that was how I sort of protected myself. He was indicative of the whole business really, in 
my head. 

Df Bid you almost create another persona for yourself or did you just not tell anyone anything about who you were? 

Emma I'd tell people bits, you know, I wasn't a total...I had to have a nice time, I had to have conversations and enjoy myself as 
well, and I could play along to a certain extent, but I never formed deep friendships with people. I had acquaintances and 
people who I liked. There are a couple of people that I did really get to know but I never went to the parties and I never 
did that whole thing, I just stayed out of it. Which is actually pretty easy to do. Some people get into it for that reason 

to go to the parties, but I was never... I didn't you know... I had never tried any drugs at all until I quit modelling. 

Df There's some irony there! That's pretty contrary to a lot of media opinion at the time. But you don't regret that part of 

your life? 

Emma Well a lot of poems in the book have been from that period. 

Df Did it give you a lot of material? 

Emma Yeah, but not in the way people think. People always said to me, "You've got to write a book on the industry, an expose. 
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Dr.Hauschka 

Skin Care 



Who is Elisabeth Sigmund? 

Elisabeth Sigmund was born in Vienna, Austria in 1914. After finishing school, 
she began studying medicine but soon became disenchanted. In 1930 a serious 
illness forced her to abandon medical college. She remembers: "When I went to 
the Austrian Alps to convalesce after my illness, I had plenty of time and leisure. 
My thoughts turned again and again to skin care, the stepchild of medicine. In 
those days baths and massage were used to care for the body; the feet and 
hands were also cared for. Caring for the face, however, was considered vain and 
decorative cosmetics were quite out of the question. But the face is the first 
thing we reveal." 


How did Elisabeth create the preparations? 



Elisabeth grew to realise that her approach to cosmetics would have to be 
different from the conventional preparations and treatments. She spent time in 
university libraries, second-hand bookshops and attended courses and studied 
extensively. "So I researched, studied, mixed and stirred. 
My mother used an almond paste for facial 
cleansing and this became an early model 

for the Dr.Hauschka Cleansing Cream. 
Gradually, I filled my 
mother's dressing table with 
'Elisabeth Cosmetics'..." 

In 1938, just before the 
outbreak of World War II, a 
book by Rudolph Steiner 
shed new light on the 
concept of beauty: 




■ 


"the word schon (beautiful) is related to the word scheinen (to appear). 
Something that is beautiful appears, that is, allows its inner being to become 
visible. For that is the essence of the beautiful - it allows its inner being to 
become visible, to appear in the outer form ..." 


In 1948, after a ten-year 
interruption (due in part to 
World War II), a fresh start was 
made in Sweden, where 
Elisabeth opened her "Salon for 
Beauty Care" in Stockholm. 

Elisabeth Sigmund in the WALA laboratory in 1963. There g new dimension was 

added to her work with the rediscovery of a rare herb called Wundklee (known as 
kidney vetch or Anthyllis), which literally means, "wound clover". 

"I worked with Anthyllis leaves in various products and began to test the 
preparations on adventurous clients, first on one side of the face. We were 
rewarded: skin, which was prone to acne, prematurely aged skin or skin prone to 
dryness, responded by regaining normal skin texture." 

Elisabeth's deep and abiding interest in natural healing substances was further 
aroused by her learning about WALA in Germany, from where she ordered 
substances which she added to her cosmetic preparations. The results were 
remarkable. She worked closely with Dr Rudolph Hauschka and others at WALA 
on ingredients and products. This was the beginning, the genesis of the product 
range we now know as Dr.Hauschka Skin Care. 

For more information please phone 02 9818 6119, 
contact info@drhauschka.com.au or visit drhauschka.com.au 
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*Fall in love with poetry 


I love reading poetry, rolling 
the words around in my mouth, 
savouring the delicate and 
intriguing flavours. Stirring, 
surprising, sensuous and 
sometimes silly, poetry offers a 
perverse level of pleasure to an 
enquiring mind and an open heart. 

Of course, my love of good 
poetry is balanced by my loathing 
of appalling poems. For too long 
this most wondrous of literary 
forms has been badly served 
by at least three prolific and 
appalling ambassador series: the 
smugly benevolent and verbose 
grandfather of British letters 
whose metronomic metre lulls us 
to sleep on an overstuffed sofa 
of adjectives; the black skivvy- 
set with cynical eyebrows whose 
masturbatory free verse is as 
dark and bitter as their clique’s 
initiation espresso; and the 
disenfranchised adolescent whose 
earnest experimental efforts are 
twisted with growing pains and 
Hushed with surging hormones. 

Equally responsible for poetry’s 
decline are the repressed and 
loveless English teachers of 
our youth. Billy Collins, the 
current American poet laureate, 
describes a poem tied to a chair 
in the blaze of a powerful lamp, 
being interrogated by impatient 
students determined to beat the 
subtle meaning out of it with 


lengths of rubber hose. 

But here is the good news — once 
you accept poetry’s inherent flaws, 
genuine feelings can flourish. Here 
is how you can grow to love poetry 
again as I have. First, purge your 
head of rote-learned rubbish - the 
chanting in unison of world-weary 
words. Forget the strict forms 
— poems are simply a beautiful 
attempt to translate an ephemeral 
dream or desire into a powerful, 
yet delicate, sculpture that takes 
our breath away. So forget the 
pungent pundits of academia. 

What matters is that somehow a 
poem’s carefully chosen words fall 
into the life rhythm of this fragile 
earth; volcanic eruptions, swelling 
tides, a baby’s heartbeat, the hoof 
strike of wild horses on shifting 
tectonic plates, the rising of the 
sun and moon and the breath of 
exhausted lovers. Poetry is pure 
enjoyment or it is nothing. 

Where to begin? There are many 
superb anthologies, such as The 
Best Poems of the English Language; 
From Chaucer Through Frost (Harper 
Collins, 2004). However, like its 
esteemed editor, Harold Bloom, 
this is a little too heavy to be 
considered healthy. Why not sigh 
and chuckle your way through Billy 
Collins’s svelte volumes? Questions 
About Angels, Picnic , Lightning and 
Nine Horses are all treats. Better 
still, A Book OfLuminous Things; 


An International Anthology Of Poetry 
(Harcourt Brace & Company, 

1996) edited by the late Nobel 
Laureate, Czeslaw Milosz, is truly 
a thing of wonder. After floating 
through this accessible collection 
of exquisite and haunting poems 
you will know if there was ever a 
poetic bone in your body. 

Then the world of poetry is yours 
to explore and enjoy: Marianne 
Moore, Sylvia Plath, Phillip Larkin, 
T.S. Eliot and the treasures of 
China’s Tang Dynasty; the poetic- 
prose of Anne Michaels, Vikram 
Seth and Michael Ondaatje. And 
don’t forget our own heroes. These 
days, Banjo Patterson’s ballads 
may twang annoyingly, but there 
are many home-grown talents such 
as Ron Pretty, Robert Gray and Les 
Murray. Furthermore, we nurture 
and harvest new generations of 
genius in The Taronga Foundation 
Poetry Prize every year. Recent 
winners, such as Phillip Stapleton 
and Rachel Jessup, may not yet be 
household names, but they will be. 

Treasuring wildlife and 
wild places, 1 am particularly 
enamoured with poetry that 
affirms the connection between 
our hearts and the earth. Nature 
has always been the greatest 
inspiration for poetry. Indeed, 
without poetry, it is impossible to 
describe the wonders of nature. 
This point was made painfully 
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clear to me when I stumbled 
across an ancient Chinese poem by 
Li Bai, [Three Chinese Poets (Faber & 
Faber 1992, Phoenix 1997)] which 
captured, so beautifully, young 
gibbons playing in the moonlight 
on the shores of the Qiu-pu river. 

But for Li Bai’s delicate scrolls, 
we would never have known of 
these creatures, this place or this 
moment. Is there another corner 
of the world, I wonder, where a 
last breath is being surrendered 
before a poet could share its 
unique beauty with an emotionally 
distant world? 

Like a forest, a vast desert or 
a mighty river, the strength and 
wonder of poetry belie its fragility. 
Perhaps this is why it has such a 
hold over my heart. Poetry is life. 
Life is precious. 

Bradley Trevor Greive was profiled in 
Dumbo feather Issue 2. In addition 
to being an international bestselling 
author , the former paratroop 
commander is also the Chairman 
of The Taronga Foundation Poetry 
Prize , Australia's leading prize 
for young poets. Following the 
c ompletion of his 12th book , Dear 
Dad, BTG has been living in French 
Polynesia and , after competing in 
the traditional Polynesia games this 
past July , is now The Rock Lifting 
Champion of Haapiti , Moorea. His 
back is somewhat recovered. 


In 2003 , The Taronga Foundation 
and Poetiy Australia Foundation 
banded together with bestselling 
author Bradley Trevor Greive to create 
the Taronga Foundation Poetty Prize. 
It is now regarded as Australia's 
leading youth (19 years and under) 
poetry? competition. The prize aims 
to instil a love of poetty and the 
environment , and to nurture , support 
and provide publishing opportunities 
for young creative talent. This year 
$28,000 worth of prizes was on 
offer and the best entries each year 
are published by Random House 
Australia in Poems by Young 
Australians. Entries open for the 
200 6 Taronga Foundation Poetry- 
Prize on 1 October 200$. Further 
information and entry forms are 
available on 

mvvv. b tgstudios. com/poetryprize. h t m I. 


Poems by 

Young Australians 
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a real one." I did yell out loud for a while there about what was going on, but it's not really very interesting so I why 
would I want to write about it? I wouldn't be any good at non-fiction anyway, it's boring. 

Df So, apart from being worried that your dad would never speak to you again, and that people would disown you, was there 
an element of fear about generally putting that much of yourself out there? 

Emma In my head, I thought, half of it's just fiction and half of it isn't, and people are going to confuse it. There'll be something 
in most of the poems that's been sparked by something I saw or something I heard, but it's not all necessarily me. I 
thought that at least if I knew that then it would be a bit easier to put it out there. But at the end of the day I'm quite 
proud of it, so I like to show it to other people: And that's quite un-Australian - I loike it! But why else would you publish 
something... The actual publishing of it got held up due to financial things within Doingbird and then they got a new 
partner who sat me down and said, "You know what's going to happen when this is published? People are going to read 
this and they're going to judge you." And I said, "Yeah yeah. You know, if every single person in the industry buys one to 
laugh at me, then we've covered our costs." And she was like, "Okay so you've thought about it." I don't care. 

I’ve always been quite contrary. 

I mean I do care, I want people to like it. 

Df I have such a lot of respect for anyone who puts out their work because it is setting yourself up to be judged. 

Emma I wouldn't have done it if I hadn't very early on made a little book of a few really early poems. I stapled them together 
and stuck a Polaroid on the front, stuck some masking tape on it and I gave it to a few people on Christmas. And everyone 
really liked it, and my ex-boyfriend said to me, "You've gotta keep doing this." He was a huge driving force, and his 
brother as well, who had a magazine in London, a literary magazine. They were both really, really supportive. You need 
that. Especially when like, you're changing over in your life. I think he regrets pushing me, because it made me find 
myself and then I disappeared. 

Df Was that when you came back to Australia? 

Emma Yeah, yeah. I just needed a total change at that point. 

Df Have you done much publicity? 

Emma I did a bit around Christmas time, but that was all. It was a bit disappointing actually because I really wanted it to get 
reviewed, like properly. I wanted someone to just see it and write for Spectrum. Even if someone hated it. 

Df Do you think that's because it's Emma Balfour ex-model who wrote it? 

Emma Partly. One bookshop wouldn't take it because it was Emma Balfour model's poems, they couldn't comprehend that one. 
"Oh no, that doesn't sound like our kind of thing." I think people would avoid it because of that connection but I think 
a lot of other people would buy it because of that connection. Not from a 'cool' point of view, but from a judging... I'd 
be curious. I'd definitely be curious... 

Df Do you think that one day it won't be Emma Balfour model-turned-poet, it'll just be Emma Balfour, poet? 

Emma Oh I don't care. It's something I did, it's not something I'm completely embarrassed about, but it's not who I am now. 
Although occasionally I'll dip my foot back in to try and get some money. But it doesn't bother me at all really. I think 
the older I get people will forget anyway. They'll go, "Model? Yeah right." 

Df Are you writing at the moment? 

Emma Urn, I did the dumbest thing the other day. A while ago I did a short story writing course. It was just a one-day workshop 
and it was really, really inspiring. You know when you go to those things and it's just... The teacher was really, really 
good. He said lots of things that I hadn't really thought about before and things that were really obvious. I've done a lot 
of writing courses. I'm a bit of a serial course-goer (see page 105 *Right. Write). I find just having that rhythm and 
someone to answer to is really helpful. And also the people that go, man, it's a whole other world. I just don't meet that 
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* Right. Write 


Right. Write. She settles down in 
front of the keyboard. Flexes wrists 
and cracks lingers. It used to be 
such a solitary activity. Now writing 
can be linked inexorably to an 
entire web-based community. Books 
are also published on the subject... 
of the self-help variety. Writers can 
now show up to meetings akin to 
alcoholics anonymous. “Hi, my 
name is... and I have a writing 
problem.” Just being in one of these 
groups would indicate that the 
problem is one of procrastination, 
as having the funds to pay for a 
writing course usually means that 
you put writing off enough to have 
a second job in order to pay for 
said course. And so the tortured life 
of the artist continues. 

Although my preferred form of 
procrastination is reading books 
about writing (Bird by Bird by 
Anne Lamott and Writing Down the 
Bones by Natalie Goldberg being 
particularly fine), I have found that 
creative writing classes also fill the 
gap quite nicely. They provide a 
link to the outside world and are a 
far more interesting way of putting 



off the inevitable sitting down to a 
page of blank paper than doing the 
washing or making yet another cup 
of coffee. Creative writing classes 
can keep you plugged into a kind of 
Zeitgeist, more important in today’s 
society than wandering lonely as 
a cloud, far from the maddening 
crowd. They can also make you feel 
a bit saner about your own moments 
of solipsistic insanity when you 
realize that there are a lot of others 
out there who are just like you. 

In A Room of One's Own Virginia 
Woolf suggested that all a woman 
really needs to write is a regular 
source of income and a room of 
her own, as the title of her glass¬ 
ceiling cracking book suggests. But 
it’s not always that simple. In fact, 
with more and more women dealing 
with a cash-making career, children 
and housework, although the room 
may be within the house and going 
spare, the necessary solitude may 
very well not be. 

So, accustomed as we are to 
noise, a writing course can be a 
good space to have. A place to get 
away from it all, drink deep from 
the cup of the muse (usually via 



lots of jealousy-inducing quotes 
from literary greats). It is an 
opportunity to embarrass yourself 
stupid by reading aloud un-edited 
passages written in ten minute 
spurts and, most importantly for 
the procrastinators par-excellence, 
provide deadlines. They may not 
teach you the rudiments of fine 
prose or grammatical stuff... just 
that you get your thoughts down, 
through your arm into the pen and 
onto the page is enough. 

Self-critics that we all are too, 
such sensitive souls, it helps to 
have someone coo appreciatively 
over your work. One rule of all 
classes I have been to is that no 
negative criticism is allowed. The 
classes I have attended were all very 
soothing, like having someone pat 
you on the back as you belch quietly, 
sated on quotations. 

So it’s no wonder that I hear all 
those voices in the back of my head 
saying, “it’s all blood, sweat and 
tears, girl”, and that after all those 
classes I still don’t have a novel or 
screenplay. Must give up my day job 
and get back to the bones of it all 
and write. More, more often. 
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GRAND DREAMS 


IN THE ARRIVALS HALL 


GHOSTS 


As I fell asleep 

I had dreams of writing 

a poem so true 

of leaving 

and arriving 

and feel in g no wh ere. 

It would he poignant. 
And people would read it 
and think 
I know 
I know. 


With the trolley heavily laden 
she declared 
I can ’t push 

I've got to look glamorous 
Her friend 

although bemused , obliged. 



A girlfriend of mine 
believed in ghosts. 

She believed in them 
because I told her I'd seen one. 
Last year I told her 
I'd lied. 
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many people, so those kinds of courses are just really interesting. This last course was really, really good, and I came 
home and thought, "Right, I'm gonna begin again". I got that Artist's Way book, and I thought, "I'm gonna do this." 
Then I got to the first bit, which was like, "Write three pages first thing in the morning." And I thought, "I'm not waking 
up until the kids wake me up. No way." So I kinda kept reading it and pretending I was going to do something. I think 
I did it for two days and they weren't mornings, they were kind of like middle of the day when I could find the time. It 
frustrated the hell out of me. But Andrew and I try to manage it now to have a day a week that I can actually disappear 
for an hour. You've just got to make yourself do it. That's the good thing about that book, as American and God and all 
that stuff it is, it tells you to remember to listen and look and to learn. But you forget really easily. 

You could just not write, right? Is it a way of keeping some sense of who you are as opposed to mother and partner? 

It's what I know I want to do. I think if you've been a person who's been able to do what they do - you know I've worked 
and run my own life and all of that for so long - once the kids come I'm not prepared to entirely hand over myself to 
them. 

I think that would make me less interesting as 
a mother 

as well. Which is what I absolutely am. I do do it full time. I mean they need to have parents who 
are doing other things and having other interests at the moment. You get zombified really quickly when you're a parent 
as well - you just get into the same routine and you end up at fucking Westfield and going into fucking Target just 
because you think it's going to kill an hour. And you're there with every other deadened person and you're thinking, "Oh 
no". I have a real aversion to it as you can tell. The pram pushing mothers - I feel for them, but I hate them at the same 
time. It sounds really judgmental but it's not, I find it frustrating when people just accept less than what... Okay that is 
judgmental, because a lot of people say that parenting does completely and utterly fulfil them. For me it does, but I need 
other things because it's too insular. 

Writing poetry is not exactly the least insular pursuit. 

Absolutely not, but it keeps my mind going. 

Who are some of your literary heroes? You mention quite a few songwriters in the poems. 

I think it's just our generation isn't it, where you grew up listening to music avidly. Songs. I always listen to songs - I love 
all the sad songs. Kurt Cobain's an obvious one. Jim Morrison who was a brilliant songwriter. I had a really good English 
teacher at high school and we read George Orwell and a bit of Shakespeare, it was really interesting to enjoy that. I hated 
school, I thought it was just dumb. Classic books like Catcher in the Rye is a total favourite. I used to have a collection 
of books that I used to buy for people who didn't have books, and who they said they didn't read. I used to buy Catcher 
in the Rye , Dead guys don't dance , Norman Mailer, and Ctoudstreet by Tim Winton. 

What a beautiful idea. Did it work? 

It worked for my brother, and it worked for someone else... It didn't work for Max [Doyle]'s missus, but Max really 
appreciated it. You can't force some people not to be who they are, some people just don't enjoy that. 

I've always thought that a love of reading starts very young. 

My mum used to make us read Gertrude Stein, The World is Round is Round is Round is Round . She used to write this 
gobbledigook. It used to shit me. She used to read it to us every night. Fuckin lefto whatever. I used to hate that book 
The World is Round is Round is Round is Round. "What does that mean mum?" But people I admire? People who do what 
they want to do - there are lots of them. 

There are a lot of people who do what they want to do, but there are also a lot of people that don't. 
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Emma People who do what they want to do are also very lucky. It's not always a choice that you can make. 

Df Angst provides a lot of material, particularly for artists. I think you said in one of your poems that when you were in love 

you couldn't write poetry because your brain just went to mush. 

Emma It's true. I think you get very self-absorbed during that first period of love. 

Df In one of the poems you say that you're trying to write a poem that's "so true". Is that part of what you try to do, to 

capture the true essence of something? 

Emma Yes, for 

people to understand it like it strikes 
something in them. 

That's absolutely what I want to do. I often used to read things, song lyrics 
particularly, and go, "That's so great, I wish I'd written that." So that's how I want people to feel about what I write. I 
think the ultimate compliment is when people want to claim it as their own. 

Df You said before that you find it kind of hard to finish things. How do you know when a poem's finished? 

Emma More often than not. I'll write them and they will pretty much remain exactly as they just come out, very quickly. Other 
times. I'll write them and then realise that they're actually two poems together, or I'll take the middle out of a long poem. 
It's more just, writing them and then putting them away for a little while and not looking at them and then coming back 
to it. I know when I like them, and I know when they're right. I've always studied other writers when they explain or try 
and explain how it happens; it's pretty unexplainable, you just write it, it just comes out with the lines formatted how 
you want them to be, it's like I don't know how that happened, it just does. Most of them don't take extra work. Although 
I remember my writing teacher saying to me that all of my short story attempts ended where they should begin. So the 
whole thing was kind of getting ready, which is why I've never finished them. Some of my poems do that as well. 

Df Would you like to publish some short stories at some stage? 

Emma I'd love to. I'm working on it. I bought a book the other day which I haven't even begun yet, which is a collection of 
short stories, and they're really short. Short stories always seem very long to me. You know like Raymond Carver, he's a 
total idol. I went to a short story course the other day and they asked "Who inspires you?" and I said him. But it always 
depresses me to read them, they're so wonderful and so impossible to pinpoint why they're so fabulous because they're 
just... there. Some of his stories have got real girth and that's often put me off. 

Df Maybe if you thought about it as a series of poems strung together that would help. 

Emma Exactly, it is a whole lot to do with how you think about it. It's just that thing of beginning. So many people are so scared 
of beginning, but I find if you just start, it's fine. I normally just put the pen on the page and it kind of goes where it's 
going to go... And sometimes I love it and sometimes I think it's totally drivel. Having absolute objectives when I begin 
really hinders me. I think everyone who makes things has the inner critic. It will stop me for a while. But I just have to 
be bullish on occasion and just think, "So what if it's shit, I'll just do it anyway." 

Df Surely everyone's got a poem in them. Unfortunately I think people think that it's got to be something... 

Emma That rhymes... 

Df And is full of metaphors and similes, and all that stuff that we learnt in English way back when. What's so beautiful about 
your poems is that they say poetry doesn't actually doesn't have to be all that stuff. 

Emma I actually got this terse message back from my uncle on the book, I gave it to him for Christmas, and he said, "Oh I really, 
really enjoyed your book, but I think that some of them probably shouldn't be called poems" - he's a writer, and I was 
like, "Okay." I thought it was quite funny. 
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Previous issues of Dumbo feather have profiled... 



Issue Number 1 Dean Manning: 

Winter 2004 Musician and artist 



Kir sty Sword Gusmao: 

Human rights activist, spy, now First Lady of 
East Timor 



Tim Pcthick: 

Founder of Nudie Juices 





Issue Number 2 Bradley Trevor Greive: 

Spring 2004 Best-selling author of ‘The Blue Day Book’ 

and conservationist 



Jenny Watson: 
Artist 
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“Oh, she’s not 
sufficiently bloody 
minded enough to 
do that”. 



Justin Abrahams: 
Founder of Husk 



Issue Number 3 Steven Blaess: 

Summer 2004 Designer of almost anything 


A Rebel 

-Ins World Who* Prop!? Make 
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Their Jars’ 


Aesop cosmetics 



Suzanne Santos: 



Mark Mordue: 

Author, journalist and founding editor of 
Australian Style 




Issue Number 4 
Spring 2005 


Rusty Young: Rachel Bending: 

Author of the best-selling Marching Powder Founder of Slingfings 





Issue Number 5 David De Rothschild: 

Winter 2005 Explorer, author, environmentalist and 

naturopath 


Minmia: Toby Smith: 

Aboriginal keeper of women’s lore and healer Founder of Toby’s Estate 






















I would like to own, or give to my nearest and dearest, previous issues of Dumbo feather 
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Marnie Skillings: 
fashion designer 


Wi 

mount ivuuvr \nl> 
SHOOT A F ILM. AND 

I DECIDED NpT 


Jen Peedom: 

Managing Director IF Media, mountain 
climber and documentary film-maker 


Surfaid was bom... 

l! «« pM {hr UH-roUih fun. 



Andrew Griffiths: 

CEO Surfaid International 



Graeme Murphy: 

Artistic Director of the Sydney Dance 
Company 



Caravana: 

Two fashion designers based in remote 
northern Pakistan 


Jack Heath: 

Diplomat turned founder of The Inspire 
Foundation 



Karen Martini: Gabriel Scarvellli: 

Founding chef of Icebergs, restauranteur and Fashion designer and humanitarian 
media personality 



Louise Olsen: Troy Lum: 

Founder and designer, Dinosaur Designs Founder of Hopscotch Films 
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Total (all copies and postage) 


PLEASE FILL OUT YOUR NAME, MAILING ADDRESS AND CREDIT CARD DETAILS OVERLEAF, OR ENCLOSE A CHEQUE MADE OUT TO ‘BEZAR HOLDINGS PTY 
LTD’ FOR THE FULL AMOUNT. FOR ORDERS OF MORE THAN 10 COPIES, PLEASE EMAIL BACKISSUES@DLIMBOFEATHER.COM FOR A QUOTE. 











Birds of a fedther... 

... subscribe together - either online at ww.dumbofeather.com 
or by completing the form below. Subscriptions will commence 
with Issue 7 Summer, in January 2006. 

Subscribe for yourself, 

For 4 issues over 12 months (including GST and freight) Australia $40 


My name 


My address 


My daytime phone 


! would like to give Dumbo feather, pass it on. as a gift to 
Lucky person's name 




Payment 

I enclose my cheque payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd, or please charge my: VISA 




























We have 20 of reknowned artist Peter Tyndall’s 
witty Third Drawer Down collaborations to give 
to 20 new subscribers. Subscribe for yourself or 
someone else during October / November 2005 
to be in with a chance to win. 



A Person Looks At A Work Of Art / someone looks at something. Peter Tyndall , 2004. 
Limited edition Third Drawer Down printed tea towel RRP A$32 inch GST 












ISSN 1449-6011 




Lucky Beer is brewed from only natural 
ingredients. This unique beverage 
is handcrafted from Czech Saaz hops, 
whole grain rice and malt. It is aromatic 
and delicately flavoured, crisp and dry: 
for those seeking internal happiness. 

Ideal with most cuisines. 

Served chilled. Be chilled. 

Tickle your belly from the inside. 

www. lucky dri nkco.com 

Lucky^' 

Sha * the good /ortu" e 

























